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ms CHAPTER VIL. 
; ‘‘ Will fortune never come with both hands full 2” 


LATER in the month, Mr. and Mrs. Rothesay and Miss Challis came 
to Manor Melleray, and about a dozen more people, and the house 
orew alive with voices and gay doings. It was long since Lady 
Elizabeth had received visitors. The Sherbruce family were still 
, at the castle, and some of their guests too, and this made every 
pleasure party very lively ; the number of young people being in 
excess, and all disposed to enjoy themselves. Lord Charles Thalberg 
carried off his disappointment very well, and as, in obedience to his 
cousin’s request, he behaved satisfactorily, and refrained from 
; alluding to the forbidden subject, Evelyn got over her dislike to 
meeting him, and was soon quite as free with him as ever. No 
one, to see them together, would think that he was a rejected 
suitor. He paid her just the same attention, and was quite as fond 
of her society as he used to be; and there was not a particle of 
mauvaise honte in her bearing towards him ; free and friendly, and 
willing to laugh at his odd sayings she still was, but there was a 
slight touch of imperiousness in her manner, as if she thought he 
ought to be very good to atone for his misdemeanour. It was as an 
escapade that she looked on that offer of his; and whenever she 
thought of it, which was seldom, it caused her more amusement 
than anything else ; and so she took her guardian’s advice, and did 
} not make a recluse of herself, but entered delightedly into all the 
projects of pleasure that were going forward. There was a ball to 
Vi come off soon at Manor Melleray, but before that happened, an 
episode occurred in Evelyn’s life which was to colour her whole 
future. In the meantime, she now learned for the first time what 
was the relation Miss Challis was henceforth to bear towards the 
are Levison family, which will be best explained by Mr. Casilis’s will, 
and I will now make it known to the reader, stripped of all 
technicalities, 
rE After providing for his servants, he willed his entire property, 
_ which was chiefly in land, and yielded a large rent-roll, to his only 
brother, Hugh Casilis—who had parted from him in anger when a 
very young man, and from whom he had not heard since—with the 
avs €xception of one estate, worth an income of five thousand a-year, 
bequeathed to his niece, Sydney Challis. But if Hugh Casilis did 


hot come forward within a year from the time the will was read, 
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218 MANOR MELLERAY 


the whole was to go to Arthur Levison, on the condition that Within 
the year also he married Sydney Challis, for whom there wags no 
other provision made in this case ; and if he agreed so to do, the estate 
willed to Sydney in the former clause was to become the property 
of his sister, Letitia Levison, now Mrs. Rothesay. But in the 
event of either Sydney or Arthur refusing to comply with this con. 
dition, the entire property was to be divided amongst twelye 
charitable institutions specified, and not one of the three was to 
have any benefit therefrom. 
Now, it was well known by this same niece that Mr. Casilis 
had got reason to believe his brother dead years ago, and 40 his 
object in the construction of this will can be easily guessed. In 
the first place, his mention of his brother was a sort of salve to his 
conscience. He had injured him deeply before he went away to 
India, and he may have deceived himself with the hope that the 
secrets of his own heart would not be very closely sifted, and that 
this pretence of restitution would atone for his injustice and 
cruelty. Then he meant it as a blind for the young mar he was 
bent on entrapping. If he had done it more openly, he knew him 
quite well enough to believe that he might break through the coils 
indignantly ; and he added the bequest to Letitia, in order to bring 
her influence to bear on him, for he knew that the Rothesays were 
not wealthy, and the C—shire estate would be very welcome to 
them. One thing is very apparent in all this; he must have had 
some strong motive for marrying his niece to Arthur Levison. He 
had the strongest of all. The supposition expressed in the will of 
Sydney’s refusing the matrimonial condition was a mere figure of 
speech, a form of courtesy, for her uncle knew perfectly well that 
she would do no such thing. She was the only person who had 
ever received that much affection of which his cold, crafty heart 
was capable, this niece of his; and whatever he had learned of her 
inclinations, he swore she should marry Arthur Levison ; and he 
took a very efficient means of making good his oath. Yes; that 
was the meaning of this extraordinary will. Miss Challis had 
remembered the tall, broad-shouldered, dark-visaged young mat, 
who had flirted with her five years before, and then gone away © 
India with his regiment; and her uncle swore she should have him 
for a husband. Then, too, he was ambitious; his grandfather had 
been a brewer; and the daughter of one of his cousins, who had a 
shop in a small way at the little town of Crowstairs, had caught 
the fancy of a thoughtless young fellow, one of the Levison blood, 
and he had made her his wife, and this connection with an aristo- 
cratic family he resolved to make stronger. The Levisons 
Thalbergs moved in a very different circle from his, and he thought 
it a pity that his idolised neice could not flaunt her graces before 
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those ‘ swells,” as he called them ; So when he set himself to make 
his will, he devised a scheme which would enable her to take a high 
lace amongst them. 

And so Arthur Levison was to become the husband of Miss 
Challis; there was no escape for him, if he was disposed to look for 
such. It would be only natural that he should revolt against being 
thus caught, and bound hand and foot as it were, and he did feel it 
a very great grievance. No man would like to have his will curbed, 
or his future mapped out for him by another, and it was pretty 
much that. He was no fool, nor one to overlook the advantages of 
such an inheritance, but his previous life, his assured position, and 
his own character, rendered him less liable than another would be 
to beinfluenced by them. An officer’s life in India does not require 
any great outlay or display, that is as compared with what is 
demanded of a young man, or what he believes to be demanded of 
him, in London. Of course, we all know that fortunes have been 
lost in a single night at Mussooree and elsewhere, but Arthur 
Levison’s tastes did not incline him to the gambling-table, nor did 
he launch into those expensive pleasures that some young men are 
liable to, simply because he had no care for them. There had been 
indeed a certain beautiful Nautch girl, about whom his brother 
officers were wont to quiz him, and to predict some extravagance on 
his part ; but nothing had come of it, whether it was that the fancy 
was a very transitory one, or that he succeeded in overcoming it. 
And now that he had left the army, his position and income were 
quite in keeping with his desires. If the truth must be known, 
that small share of vis inertia in his composition disinclined him for 
going into Parliament, or making any other exertion for the public 
good, or the promotion of his own political importance; he had 
no ambition, no hankerings after sensational honours, and was more 
inclined to settle down to fox-hunting and partridge-shooting, and, 
perhaps a somewhat epicurean life, with an occasional ramble over 
the continent, and a trip in his yacht, and possibly a few months 
every year in London, when he would have a young wife to recreate, 
than to dash into a political whirlpool, where he would have little 
time he might call his own, and be obliged to exclaim, night after 
ught, with Voltaire, “ Ma vie! c’est un combat.” And yet there 
Was that in his face which seemed to promise much. You felt 
that Arthur Levison had great capabilities, a mind above the 
Common order, an intellect of no mean power ; nor did those firm 
eyes, that well-cut mouth, at once intellectual and passionate, or 
that broad forehead speak falsely, but, like many another mens 
divinior, he was going to hide his light, to clip his wings, and 
decline into a quiet country gentleman, when he ought to be 
electrifying the Lower House with that oratorical afflatus which 


certainly burned within him. 
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But there was one mental exertion he was resolved to make—he 
would please himself in a wife. He took a Sybarite’s pleasure in 
beauty, but he was not one to be caught by theeyealone. Althouch 
he would strongly object to having a plain face greet him every 
morning at the breakfast-table, compelling him to fix his eyes op 
any object in the room or outside the window, rather than on the 
placid countenance of his wife, he was still not prepared to take a 
flaxen-haired doll, with blue eyes and dimpled cheeks, to his 
bosom, and listen to an eternal chattering about new fashions and 
opera boxes, and Maltese terriers. It so happened that this choice 
was made before he heard that will read out, and it was no slight 
vexation to find that he must relmquish the hope of gratifying his 
inclinations. A fair young face, a girlish figure, a fresh, naive, 
unworldly mind, had constituted his ideal; and all were realised in 
his ward. ‘The very first day he saw her after his return from India, 
the day he met her at Mrs. Cunningham’s, he had been startled by 
her realisation of the image he had pictured in his dreams as that 
of his future wife, and thenceforth he had involuntarily contemplated 
her as destined for that relation. It was with no slight reluctance 
he had left Manor Melleray during those spring months to pay 
long-promised visits to divers friends, but it was not until he heard 
Mr. Casilis’s will that his eyes were opened to the actual state of 
his own heart, and he learned for the first time that he entertained 
for her a very different feeling from a guardian’s calm interest. 
He had never loved before, and the intensity of his feelings 
surprised him now that they came to be analysed, and it was with a 
good deal of impatience that he chafed against the fetters imposed 
on his inclinations. When he returned from Challis-Hough after 
the reading of the will, he did not tell his mother that he loved 
Evelyn, nor did she suspect it. He was silent on the subject, 
because there was no use in speaking of it now that his fair young 
ward could never become his; for he had already resolved to comply 
with Mr. Casilis’s condition, and Lady Elizabeth was sufficiently 
grieved at the restriction to his liberty, and at his own evident 
annoyance, without hearing of that additional misfortune, which 
she would regret all the more because of her own love for Evelyn 
and the pleasure she would be sure to derive from a union betweel 
them. 

And so Evelyn was told that Miss Challis was to become bet 
guardian’s wife, and the news caused a strange sinking of her 
spirits for which she could not account. From the first day they ™*! 
she did not like Miss Challis. There was something in her mannet 
that repelled her. She was taller than herself ; had a full, well- 
formed figure, perhaps too much the reverse of slender to please 
correct taste; a very fair complexion; pale, light-coloured ba 
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that was almost white and had a silvery sheen in it, and when 
artistically dressed, as it was always, had not a bad effect; and 
eyes that were unmistakeably green, but nevertheless more 
expressive than many a pair of celestial blue, or deep, velvety 
brown. Her features were good and regular, and her neck and 
shoulders were magnificent. She looked best at night, and then 
she had a queen-like appearance ; her height, her full proportions, 
her fair skin, her proud air, making her a prominent figure in any 
ballroom. She was considered handsome, and was somewhat of a 
belle in her own circle. Those people who met her at Manor 
Melleray during this autumn met her for the first time; for she 
had moved in a different set, but she was very soon at her ease 
amongst them. She dressed to perfection, could talk about 
Shakespeare and the musical glasses, was gay and free amongst 
gentlemen, and was something of a coquette; so that she soon took 
the lead of all the young ladies. 

‘‘ And so she is to be Arthur’s wife,’’ said Lady Jennie Thalberg 
to Evelyn; ‘‘I don’t half like her, do you? She dresses very well, 
to be sure, and her manners are superb; a little too much so for 
my taste. The higher you go in the social scale, I do believe the 
simpler you’ll find people’s manners to be. There’s the Duchess of 
Wickerby, she talks like a milliner’s apprentice, and my mother 
thinks it’s too much trouble to talk at all; or, as she says, her 
daughters do it for her. But this Miss Challis never ceases, 
especially amongst gentlemen, and she never speaks ungramma- 
tically, that is as far as I can judge, and I will confess to you, 
Evelyn, I have but a very faint recollection of Lindley Murray’s rules. 
Dear me, how long ago it seems since I looked into a school-book ! 
Ifeel awfully old, Evelyn; not but that time has flown very 
quckly with me. I remember when I used to think from Christmas 
to Christmas an immense period, and now the flight of years takes 
away my breath. Ido think I’ll be an old maid like Frosty. IL 
oo now. How many years have you to get up to 

a ‘ 

“Lady Elizabeth told me you might have been married years 
ago,”” | | 

“Cruel girl, to say a young lady might have been married 
years ago! Oh, what a reflection! I never had a right view of my 
misfortune until now. But there’s hope for me still. Miss Challis 
s older than me, I believe.” 

“Indeed, she’s a long way older than you, and not half as 
——"__ But Lady Jennie put her finger on her lips. 
‘When you know she is a beauty! I wonder does Arthur 


think that? He is very attentive to her; but entre nous, if that 
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she became so very eager for this match that he and her friend 
Miss Challis were great friends, and that it was thought the latter 
would one day wear a viscountess’s coronet,—well, if he were t 
appear upon the field and carry off the prize, I don’t suppose my 
cousin’s heart would be altogether navré de douleur. Y—étes vous? 

‘‘T suppose he likes her when he’s going to marry her,” gaid 
Evelyn, feeling that to make the customary reply to that piquant 
French expression when it referred to her guardian would be a 
little presumption on her part. “ I hope she is fond of him, and that 
she will be happy,”’ said the poor little ward. 

‘Fond of him! Oh, there’s ne’er a woman in the wide world 
could help—”’ she stopped, and a faint flush suffused the handsome, 
pallid face: and Evelyn gave her a quick glance, and thenceforward 
knew that there was at least one other person besides herself to 
whom Mr. Levison’s wedding-day would be a dies ira in her heart's 
history. There is a certain pleasure, subtly selfish, but possible in 
the best natures, for we are all but human, in feeling ourselves called 
upon to pity others, especially if their burden is somewhat similar 
to the one we groan underneath ourselves ; and as soon as she got 
this glimpse of her friend’s long-treasured secret, Evelyn pitied and 
sympathised with her intensely, and perhaps, if the truth were 
known, found the least little spice of comfort in the knowledge that 
she had a companion in misfortune. And, although Jennie had no 
suspicion that her cousin’s ward shared her own weakness,—we 
always call this kind of thing a weakness when the fates are against 
its being allowed to expand into recognised love,—the friendship 
between them grew stronger from that day, perhaps because the 
younger girl felt herself called upon to atone to her friend for losing 
her love by bestowing upon her her own somewhat triste society. 

For there was a change perceptible in Lady Elizabeth’s little 
pet: a change which at this time became manifest to Lady 
Elizabeth herself. When all these people came first, she took 
part in the gaiety with great zest; but now, whilst as attentive 
and affectionate towards herself as ever, the sprightly cheerful. 
ness of her manner was gone, and replaced by a_ brooding 
thoughtfulness, She grew distracted, subdued, silent. There wa 
a listlessness in her manner, and sometimes almost a petulance, n° 
noticeable before ; and whenever her cuardian was alluded to, @ 
flush would rise to her face, and then would follow an affectation 
carelessness if required to speak of him, too transparent to escape 
the notice even of Lady Elizabeth, who was not very sharp, and she 
began to be disquieted about her darling. It might prove to be a 


a girlish fancy, a sort of romantic homage for a man a good dea 


older than herself, and whom she considered so superior to herseli, 
which young fresh-hearted creatures like her are sometimes prone to 
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indulge in, and if so, there would not be any great cause for 
uneasiness; but what she knew of Evelyn led her to believe that if 
once she conceived an affection for any one, it would not be very 
easily overcome, SO she resolved first to find out if her suspicions 
were correct, and, if they proved to be so, to take immediate steps 
to nip this passion in the bud. If matters were in a different state, 
nothing could give her greater pleasure than to see her son and 
Evelyn united ; but seeing that his marriage with Miss Challis was 
imperative, it would be a grievous mistake to allow Evelyn to goon 
loving him, and she very soon satisfied herself that if the little girl’s 
feelings for him did not amount to that, it was in the fair way for it. 
So she resolved that they must not meet so often. Evelyn must be 
taught to occupy her mind with other things besides the image of 
her guardian, which seemed now solely to fill it. 

But looking forward to the coming months, Lady Elizabeth 
grew very anxious at the prospect. Letitia and her husband would 
soon go away, and Miss Challis with them, and when all the guests 
would have left, Arthur and Evelyn would be thrown more together 
than ever, that is, if he remained at Manor Melleray. But she 
must induce him to go away until the time of his marriage; and, 
above all things, to come to an arrangement with Sydney at once. 
For now that she thought it over, and that her suspicions were 
excited, she remembered various things, certain looks and sayings 
on Ais part, which had struck her oddly at the time, but without 
raising the idea, which now became a fixed belief in her mind, 
namely, that he looked upon his ward with other eyes besides those 
of a guardian ; and how powerless would she be if a man’s strong 
passions were arrayed against her. So her first step would be to 
induce him to bind himself to Sydney by an engagement, as then 
It would be his interest to avoid Evelyn as much as she, his mother, 
wished ; and when she would have that much accomplished, she 
would set herself to wean the mind of her charge from his influence. 
And, perhaps, when his marriage would be un fait accompli, she 
might be induced to direct her thoughts towards some other object. 
But here again was a difficulty. Evelyn had met a good many 
now, both at Sherbruce-and at-Manor Melleray, and had, moreover, 
rejected Lord Thalberg, as good a young fellow as could be. But 
Lady Elizabeth knew very well that her own son was far superior 
to all these. Few men could compete with him in looks or figure, 
and then there was something in his manner that had a great charm 
for ladies, as well as making him popular with his own sex ; and it 
Was quite as likely as not, that the impression he had made upon 

S ward was not to be easily effaced. But, at least, she _— ” 
make every effort to efface that impression ; and the first thing 
would be to get rid of him: and when it is remembered that he 
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was her son, and that she had only the prospect of a few months of 
his society, as after his marriage he would live chiefly at Challis 
Hough, and when she would meet him then it would be in company 
with his wife, and not exactly the same thing, it must be admitted 
that this was a piece of unselfishness on the part of Lady Elizabeth. 
But she would be prepared to do a great deal more for her pet, 
whom she loved almost as much as she did Arthur himself; and, 
above all things, she must save her from that peculiar affliction 
which used formerly to be known under the name of a broken heart, 

In the meantime, that eccentric individual, who had dropped 
out of a tree into Evelyn’s acquaintance, had managed to draw 
upon herself the august Miss Challis’s notice, and to excite her 
enmity too. Lia was extremely given to mischief; it was her 
forte; and as she was continually haunting the grounds, and 
coming in contact with the guests, she more than once contrived 
to vex ‘‘ green eyes,’’ as she disrespectfully termed that lady when 
speaking of her to Evelyn. People looked on her as a sort of pet 
animal of Lady Elizabeth’s, just as another would keep a hideous 
pug or a negro boy; and were very fond of “drawing her out,” 
in which amusement she was quite willing to gratify them; and 
although he said nothing about it, Arthur Levison was not without 
perceiving that whilst his guests thought they were making fun of 
her she was laughing at them. He was the only person of whom 
the strange girl stood in awe, and she avoided him ; when he looked 
at her she seemed to grow uncomfortable, and would shrink away 
as if he quelled the mocking, daring spirit within her ; and yet he 
tok no trouble to exert this influence, seldom, in fact, noticing her. 

One day she was standing in the gateway of the old castle, 
leaning against a broken column, one arm resting on it, the other 
raised over her head and circling it, after a habit of hers; and i 
that attitude, with the snake-like curls of dead black hair, and her 
drosky-tinged countenance and lithe figure, she looked not a bad 
image of some forest nymph amidst the ruins of a primeval city. 
There had just been a heavy fall of rain, and the sun was breaking 
out through the storm clouds, and she took no notice of the rain- 
drops drenching her arm and uncovered head with a kind of slow 
shower. She would have stood there with the same composure i 
the thunder was rattling overhead, and the fearful lightning 
gleaming amongst the trees; for Lia was well used to all the 
various moods of nature, but there was no love of nature in that 
erratic soul of hers. She never took a flower in her hand to admire 
the wonderful arrangement of its hues, and allow her mind to ms 
from it to its Author. She had seen a sunset over the Mediter- 
ranean, and yet uttered no exclamation of girlish rapture at the 
sight. She would never stop to watch and wonder at the habits 
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and instincts of the birds, or to admire the extraordinary ingenuity 
of those airy architects, simply because she felt no curiosity about 
them, and took all the delightful marvels of Nature with as much 
indifference as a person of sixty—more, rather, for there are many 
people in maturity and old age, who view her charms and miracles 
with a fresh-hearted wonder which Lia never knew. 

But presently there stirred some animal life amongst the trees 
in which she did take an interest. ‘Two figures were walking at a 
little distance, two figures which, after one moment’s sharp scrutiny, 
she recognised ; and with a few bounds she reached the shaded 
walk where they were. Each side was lined with trees growing so 
closely together, with their branches interlaced and their leaves 
overlying each other, as to keep out the hot noonday rays; for 
although the month was September, the sun’s heat was still very 
strong, and the path was sparingly strewn with those leaves which 
had freshly fallen, the first offermgs of summer to her usurping 
sister autumn, over which the young foreigner stepped so lightly as 
scarcely to displace them. She came up fearlessly behind the two 
ladies, who were Mrs. Rothesay and Miss Challis; if they turned 
they could see her, but their attention remained absorbed in each 
other, and the listener heard every word, for the wind was towards 
her, and practice had improved her natural hearing to an extraor- 
dinary degree. The alacrity and nonchalance with which Lia 
proceeded on this eaves-dropping task showed that it was not 
unusual to her; but the most remarkable thing about it in the 
present instance was her extreme hardihood. She had no fear of 
being detected, took no trouble to provide against such a con- 
iretemps ; the agile treading of the leaves was as natural to her as 
It Is for a squirrel to leap from branch to branch; and she came up 
quite close behind the two ladies and heard every word. 

‘‘Ican scarcely credit what you tell me, Sydney,’’ Mrs. Rothe- 
say was saying, ‘‘ that he should care about that baby! Such a 
man ashe is! Can you be mistaken ?”’ 

“No!” said Sydney, in a low, firm tone, “I am not mis- 
taken. I knew it the day after I came, I wonder you did not 
notice it. Why, he cannot keep his eyes off her. Even whilst 
‘peaking to myself, he is looking in her direction; which, 1 
must say, is not very pleasant. Oh, Letitia, be assured he 1s 
bewitched about his ward : and, if you don’t mind, he’ll marry her. 
When men fall in love with these childish creatures, they lose their 
“enses altogether ; are twice as much in love, in fact, as when It 1s 
@ lady who has an idea in her head, or can speak two words con- 
Secutively without simpering. And she knows it, too, although she 
oes the innocent to perfection. T can see that she and your cousin, 
lady Jane (Sydney could not call her Lady Jennie for the world), 
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have a spite against me, which, of course, I can understand, J] 
dare say they feel themselves aggrieved, in that I have a superior 
claim to Mr. Levison’s attention. Last night after dinner, when 
Lady Elizabeth was about to retire, and Miss Dormer—dear me, 
what an affectionate creature she is !—making it a point, as usual, 
to leave the room with her, your cousin wanted her to stop longer 
for some reason or other, perhaps, because they are going away so 
soon, and called Mr. Levison to help her remonstrance, and there 
was quite a little fuss at that end of the room, and at last Lady 
Elizabeth went away solus: and the three remained there together 
very merry, as every one could see, until I called him away, and 
then the two young ladies gave me a look as if I had drawn out 
every tooth in their heads. And this morning we were all seated 
at the breakfast-table with a very few exceptions—yourself, and 
Lady Elizabeth, and one or two more—when your brother’s ward 
made her appearance, with that fresh beaming look, and s0 
conscious. You know she so seldom graces that meal. She made 
quite a sensation in her pink cashmere, and she certainly chose the 
best time, too, for doing it. But when she entered, he looked up 
quickly, and I actually saw a flush rise to his forehead—/is, mind 
you—and immediately he bent his eyes again on the newspaper, and 
so she was disappointed of a glance, for, of course, she looked to 
him straight.”’ 

‘How closely you must watch them!’’ Letitia could not avoid 
saying. 

Miss Challis gave her a sharp glance. 

“Yes, I do watch them! It is not pleasant to know that the 
. gentleman who is to be my husband is madly in love with another, 
and that other his ward, whom he must constantly meet ; and I have 
my doubts as to whether I could be very happy, knowing that to 
be the case. If he does marry me, it will be unwillingly, I know 
that, and really I have sometimes thought—well, no matter, J 
could marry Crawley this very moment if I liked. It is you 
concern, Letitia ; if this goes on much longer I shall lose patience. 
Yes, without a penny! When his uncle dies, he will come into 4 
fine property, and it would be pleasanter to marry a man who 
sought one for one’s self, not because he was forced into it. 1 can- 
not stand seeing that girl getting on as she does, and if it continues 
much longer, I shall do something that you won’t like; so, Letitia, 
look to it.’’ 


__ “* But he seldom speaks to her, and he is continually at you" 
side ; in fact, he almost avoids her.”’ 


“Oh, how blind you are! The recluse life you have been leading 
here has blunted the faculties of a woman in you, and, he being 


your brother, I suppose you'd never think of watching his looks ; 8 
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‘f that wasn’t the surest proof of what I am saying. He does not 
want other people to see her eyelids fall, and her cheeks colour up, 
as they do every time he does speak to her. And don’t you know 
as well as I, that he spends an hour or so every day in his mother’s 
sitting-room, where there is no one but her and the irresistible 
Evelyn ?” 

‘‘No; in that you are mistaken,’’ returned her friend; “ for 
some reason of her own, my mother has put a stop to it. Perhaps 
she suspects this which you tell me. I wonder it never struck me. 
I do believe I never would think, without being told it, that Arthur 
would fall in love with his ward—perhaps because she is his ward. 
Even now I can scarcely believe it anything more than a passing 
fancy, and you are magnifying the matter, Sydney. Of course, I 
do not imagine for an instant,’’ she added, diplomatically, ‘‘ that 
you would think of giving up him, and that magnificent income, 
for such a one as Lord Crawley and his penniless title, with the 
possible contingency of a few acres accruing to him at some remote 
period. Of course I know what you would say; that it is some- 
thing better than a few acres, and that Lord Crawley loves you, 
which Arthur does not; but goodness me, Sydney, how many 
people marry without love, and are the happiest couples after all. 
You know that is a question now-a-days. Dear me, how our grand- 
mothers would raise their hands with horror at such a question 
being propounded ; but, if I don’t greatly mistake, the no-love side 
will have the larger number of votaries.”’ 

‘‘T am not very sentimental, Letitia. You ought to know 
better than to believe that ; but I certainly do object to seeing the 
man whom I am to marry absolutely bewitched by another, and 
incapable of thinking of anything but of her; and, I repeat, if it 
goes on much longer, I won’t stand it. However incredulous you 
may be about Lord Crawley, you’ll find some day that I can do 
what I say, if you don’t look to it.”’ 

‘‘T intend doing so,”’ said Mrs. Rothesay, who was beginning 
to perceive that her friend was inearnest. ‘‘ If my mother suspects 
the state of affairs she will be a good ally of ours, as I know she sees 
the necessity of your marriage just.as much as you or I do.”’ 

‘* The necessity !’’ repeated Sydney, bitterly. 

“Well, if you object to the term, I don’t know what to say. 
Of course, there is a necessity in it, there is no use in mincing 
matters; and I was going to say, that a plan had occurred to me 
by which we might put a stop to this sort of thing, to which you 
somuch object. In the first place, we must get him to engage 
himself to you as soon as possible, and I will speak to my mother 
about it. He has already promised Mr. Rothesay to follow us to 
Spas Richie, which is a point gained ; and when there, I shall get 
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him to make the proposal to you. In the meantime, I will take 
Evelyn with me to Mrs. Berners. Her husband is obliged to remain 
in town when everybody else is gone out of sight, and I said] 
would spend a few days with her. Evelyn was never in London 
for any longer than a few hours, and it will be an excuse to show 
her all the sights. It will be easy to prolong our stay there, for 
Mrs. Berners will be only too glad, until Arthur goes away, after all] 
those people have left Manor Melleray. Then I will bring back 
Evelyn, and we can start for Spas Richie. That will effectually 
put a stop to this mooning and nonsense for the present, and we 
will then have time to provide for the future months. It is very 
advisable that your marriage should be as soon as possible. I will 
speak to my mother about all this, and, if I don’t greatly mistake, 
she will be able to help us materially. She loves Evelyn so much, 
that, for her sake, she will do all she can to keep them separated.” 

‘‘Oh, I dare say! But if he suspects anything, all the 
manceuvring in the world would not do any good, but rather 
mischief. If I don’t greatly mistake, he is not a man to be 
managed.”’ 

‘* No, indeed! But we must take care that he shall suspect 
nothing. I will speak to my mother about this project of bringing 
Evelyn to London, and we must make it appear to come from her. 
And now, Sydney, there is one thing—’’ (Mrs. Rothesay stopped in 
her walk, and laid her hand on her friend’s arm, glancing round 
cautiously at the same time, and, of course, she at once caught 
sight of Lia). Her face changed in an instant. ‘‘ Well,” said she, 
sharply, ‘‘ what are you listening there for ?”’ 

“Oh, I like to hear everything !”’ replied Lia, with inimitable 
coolness. 

The two ladies looked at each other in consternation, but Mrs. 
Rothesay recovered her self-possession instantly. ‘‘ Leave her to 
me,”’ she whispered ; and Sydney, with a haughty glance towards 
the culprit, which was met by a silent, mirthless, mocking laugh— 
her white teeth gleaming out, and her eyes full of defiant glee— 
Swept her silken skirts along the shaded walk, and soon disappeared ; 
whilst her friend, with an almost gracious smile, approached lia, 
and with some difficulty drew her into conversation. 

Half-an-hour afterwards, Lia might be seen at a little distance 
from Manor Melleray, on the road between it and Darmeath, talk- 
ing eagerly with a dark-complexioned man that few would mistake 
for an Englishman ; and when she stopped, he spoke a few words 
in a low tone, ending with, ‘‘ And now I will go to your mother.’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
MRS. SANDRINGHAM’S SKELETON. 


Mrs. SANDRINGHAM was seated in her shabby room, with the 
inevitable pieces of linen strewn on the table before her. She wore 
the same dark stuff dress, which looked very unsuited to the close 
London atmosphere of that sultry September day ; but her face had 
no flush of heat, or pallor of wearinesss; almost radiant with that 
supreme content, which any one could see was not a chance expres- 
sion, but the result of a resolute will, to be satisfied, nay, happy in 
her lot. And who shall say that she was not happy? She lived in 
her son. She had rescued him from that which she feared for him 
more than death, and he was going on well, earning weekly money, 
and behaving towards her in all things as a mother’s heart could 
wish. And there had been nothing heard or seen further of his 
father, whom she had called his enemy ; and she was beginning to 
think they had escaped him after all. She was very silent, and 
extremely cautious in her dealings with strangers, and must have 
excited the belief in the mind of any one who took the trouble of 
speculating about her, that she was a cold, proud, hard woman ; but 
with her son, when she laid aside the cloak of impenetrability with 
which she faced the outer world, when the small, firm mouth 
relaxed into a smile, and the dark eyes took a tender, motherly 
expression, then it was possible to suppose what she must have been 
once. Not more lovely, perhaps, for at the ripe age of thirty-five 
she retained all the beauty of her first youth, divested only of that 
one charm, the fresh girl-soul looking out through lustrous, untear- 
dimmed eyes ; but the imperious look was gone, and the cold, hard, 
unhumble resignation, and in their stead a softness and tenderness, 
which, adding to the loveliness of her face, seemed to be natural to 
it. Yes, she must have been a gentle, loveable, credulous girl, and 
a wondrously attractive one too, if she had at that age what made 
the great charm of her womanhood—the rare grace, and dignity, and 
good taste apparent in all her movements, and which were soon to 
tell in no common degree on one person figuring in this history ; 
that person being Arthur Levison. 

But it seemed as if she had experienced one long regret, that she 
had been so amiable, and so credulous, and was bent on eradicating 
those germs from her character ; and it would also appear as if she 
permitted herself a sort of relaxation in her son’s company, allowing 
the natural traits to disport themselves, as it were ; but only to be 
doubly watchful over herself, and doubly impervious, when the sun- 
shine of his boyish spirits was withdrawn from her. And yet she 
Was still a true woman, and all her striving could not change her 
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nature. It was often a source of impatient irritation to her to find 
how little she was succeeding in destroying the attractive points of 
her character, how impossible to become anything but the tender 
ardent, passionate-souled woman, with great power to love, wail 
great capability of self-sacrifice, which she always had been, and 
which she was to remain to the end of her life. Whatever may 
appear against this woman, I would so far predispose my readers ip 
her favour by making known one fact in her life, which speaks for 
itself. Four years before the day in question, she had stolen away 
with her little boy from a small, but elegant, and almost luxuriously 
appointed cottage in the outskirts of Homburg, where she was 
surrounded by all the appliances of taste and refinement which a 
woman of her tone of mind could desire, and had buried herself and 
him in the heart of the great English metropolis, alone, uncared for, 
and almost penniless, where, by dint of great exertions, and weary 
nightly labour, and superhuman perseverance, with doubts and 
suspicions, and a delicate frame, and the easy dawdling habits of a 
previous life to combat against, she managed to earn what kept 
them from starving for a couple of years, until Ralph at length 
succeeded in procuring a menial employment in a merchant’s 
house, and thereby was able to add something to their slender 
weekly income. And then she toiled from Sunday to Sunday, he 
bringing home his few shillings to her every Saturday night, with 
his cheery words, and his frank, boyish, smiling face, the only 
morsel of comfort in her weary life, the only glimpse of hope in the 
dim, half-dreaded future. And two or three times in each summer 
they took a little excursion into the country, on a Sunday, of course, 
each day of the week was far too precious to be so squandered. But 
somehow, these Jittle excursions never did them any good. She 
would return with a weary heart—sinking an incubus of despon- 
dency resting on her spirits, that was almost palpable, and would 
settle down to the eternal drudgery in that smoky, noisy, cheerless 
neighbourhood, with the perfume of hay, and honeysuckle, and field 
violets hanging round her still; with the singing of birds, the 
pleasant whetting of the scythe, the noisy murmurings of a brawl. 
ing rivulet, sounding in her ears, and the delicious calm and peace 
of the Champaign valleys pervading her mind,—all to rise 
immediately like a beautiful, silvery mist, and fade away into thin 
air, leaving her heart-sick and lonely: that is, until by dint of that 
inflexible energy, she had forced back her mind to its forme! 
equilibrium. Then Ralph would keep talking for days after of the 
time when they should live in the country, of an imaginary cottage, 
and a little garden, where she could sit all day long, doing nothing 
but reading her favourite Dante, and Schiller, and Tennyson, with 
the roar of the great city sounding in her ears, like waves breaking 
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on some distant shore, and a fresh white muslin draping her graceful 
figure, instead of that hideous, disfiguring brown stuff; and when he 
should burst in now and then on her sweet solitude with some glad 
news, or welcome present, all which she knew, in her woman’s sore- 
tried heart, was a very forlorn prospect indeed. 

And for what purpose had she taken upon herself this life of 
labour? Why did she endure all this dreariness, this squalor, 
these mean surroundings, when her path might have been in 
pleasant places? How was it that she could be content to banish 
all beauty out of her life, to compel herself to days and nights of 
toil, with a faint glimmer, like a single sun-ray shining athwart the 
floor of a prisoner’s cell, breaking on her sight at intervals, to make 
the after existence seem gloomier still, and the suppressing of the 
panting, human cry within her breast more difficult a struggle ? 
Oh, it was all for him,—for him!—her son. To screen him from 
dishonour; to save him from a bad example which had previously 
told with little effect on his unripe mind; but when a young man’s 
soul was awakened within him, would be sure to work irretrievable 
mischief with such a plastic temperament and imitative nature as 
his; to rescue him from the evil influences and associations of a 
reckless, unholy life, which had nothing noble or good to offer to 
the boy’s view; to gather him under the sole shade of her own 
wings, and be at liberty to impregnate his susceptible mind with 
the faith and principles which had mingled in her own early 
traming, and had been clung to tenaciously through all the phases 
and adverse influences of a somewhat adventurous existence. Yes, 
this was the object Mrs. Sandringham had when she abandoned the 
elegant cottage, and the easy, luxurious life, and condemned herself 
to the sordid, laborious misery in which we find her. And we 
have already seen that she was prepared, if the necessity presented 
itself, to part with this idolised son; to give him up, to send him 
forth into the world, deprived of her own motherly counsel, rather 
than that he should again fall under his father’s sway. 

On the day in question, she sat in the poverty-stricken room, 
stitching the fine linen persistently, and tearing her white finger 
without remorse. Once she looked at it, and smiled almost happily. 
She was working, and there were the traces of it; and she seemed 
almost glad to find that one-half that slender forefinger was rapidly 
losing its beauty—a poor, disfigured thing beside its fellows! bo 

“TI wonder, what would he think if he were to see me now! 
she murmured, dreamily, a mood she was apt to indulge in but 
seldom ; and the expression of her face, the softened light in her 
eyes, told that it was not of the man whom she called her sons 
enemy she was thinking at present. “ Would he remember how 
erent my life was once, when—with him! When, instead of 
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working as I do now, I used to recline in an embroidered cambric 
dress, with a white-roved parsee standing before me, for hours 
plying his chowrie unweariedly ; another swinging the indispensable 
punkah. When, instead of spoiling those poor hands which he go 
much prized, there were a hundred individuals, each with a sepa. 
rate and distinct employment, and all tending to me—to my com. 
fort. When there were innumerable horses, each with his own 
syce, all at my command—instruments of my pleasure. When we 
used to lie together beneath the canopy of mangoes—oh, would he 
recal that /—listening to the tom-toming in the villages, the distant 
flight of jackals, with screams so like those of a dying woman; the 
chirping of grasshoppers, the singing of tropical birds, the buzzing 
of gold-winged insects making the evening air alive with harmon 

and colour, whilst we two talked of—ah, my God, if I could forget 
all this! Why doI yield to this madness, recalling that blessed 
time? Over and over again I have learned what it cost me. I 
know I ought—I must banish the remembrance—but, oh, it is so 
precious! the only one patch of light in the miserable past. Why 
was my fate so unlike that of others? Why to the innocent girl’s 
beauty was added the irresistible charm of gold, to tempt the 
cupidity of the half-caste? And yet I know it was not all love of 
money that drove him on—it was not altogether the desire of gain. 
He loved me—he loves me still. Bah! what do I want with such 
love?’ She dropped her work, and went pacing up and down the 
room—it was always her way when unusually excited. Suddenly 
she stopped, and a strangely joyless smile played round her mouth. 
‘*T forgot that my time is not my own—that I am a paid needle. 
woman ; and yet one would think I ought to be well broken into 
the harness now.” And with the cold, unsaintly resignation 
settling down over her face, she resumed her work. 

Scarcely had she taken it up when the door opened softly, and 
without any notice a man entered the room, and closed it after him. 
He was about forty, swarthy complexioned, but having the appear- 
ance of a European who had been exposed to the browning influence 
of tropical suns, rather than of one who had Hindoo blood in lis 
veins, for his features were almost English, although they had 
struck Miss Levison as being anything but that when she saw him 
in Darmeath : his eyes were black, or seemed black, and were as 
impenetrable as eyes of that colour usually are, and were full of a 
fierce, searching light; his hair was black, too, but had all the satm 
sheen to be seen on the sleek head of an Italian ; his forehead was 
broad and high, and not without intellect, but his mouth was 
sensual and coarse. But his face, taking all in all, had a certain 
handsomeness, and its expression was elevated by an unconquerable 


daring which flashed out through his bold, black eyes, and gave 
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manly sternness to his thick, sensual lips. There was a look of 
self-confidence about the man, and of easy, assured independence, 
like one accustomed to command; and there was a restless jaunti- 
ness in his carriage, and impudence in his face, almost offensive ; 
but as he stood then, having closed the door and looked at her, there 
was none of this confidence in his face, but rather a submissive 
humility, as if he would deprecate her anger. 

She had risen at his entrance, but betrayed no surprise, beyond 
the single exclamation, ‘‘ oh !’’ which, in itself, was indescribably 
expressive. It seemed to say, ‘* You are come, and I am prepared.”’ 
Her face grew harder, and colder, and more inflexible ; her eyes 
fastened on him, and did not leave his face, as if she would hold 
him bound to the spot by that unflinching gaze. She had laid 
down her work, one hand rested on it, the other fell by her side, 
and she stood erect, immovable, with her head slightly thrown back, 
and in that attitude waited for him to speak. There was all the 
majesty of an indignant queen in her air ; there was all the humble 
reverence of a slave in his. If she stood in one of the most superb 
saloons of Belgravia she could scarcely have looked to more advan- 
tage than in that shabby, ill-furnished apartment, with the old 
deal table strewn with her own daily work, and the remnants of 
her miserable breakfast put away in the painted cupboard—but 
with that look on her face, with that regal attitude. 

Having closed the door, he stood still and looked at her, returned 
that fixed gaze steadily, but in a deprecating way, as I have said, and 
then he approached slowly, and stopped again, still looking at her. 
But she continued immovable. ‘‘ Edith!’’ burst from him at 
length, and like the shadow of a swiftly flying bird over water, an 
expression of anger flitted across her face, leaving it the next 
moment coldly immobile as it had been before. ‘‘ Edith, I swore 
I would find you, and I have found you. Oh, Edith, do not look 
socoldly on me! It is four years, remember, and I might have 
presented myself to you before this; but I waited to have good 
hews, and now I have it.’’ 

_ “Well?” said she, with the same unbending rigour. She never 
surred from the spot, nor removed her eyes from meeting his; as u 
by that fixed gaze she would keep him at bay. 

. “ Edith,”’—he seemed to take pleasure in repeating her name— 

Tcannot live without you.” 

_ “Tt is the old story,’’ she interrupted, suddenly ; “it would be 
ume for you to give that up now. Why cannot you leave me in 
Peace? Heaven knows,” she exclaimed, bitterly, and glancing 
found the room, ‘* there is nothing here to reward your search." 

“And Heayen knows, and you know, too,” he returned, with 
—- vehemence, “ that there is more attraction for me in this 
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poor room than in the palace of England’s queen. Oh, Edith. i 
cuts me to the heart to see you in such poverty, Why will yee 
not let me help you, I, who have the power and the will to do so? 
You are not fitted for such a life as this, for such work,” and he 
pointed to the pieces of linen strewn about the table. 

‘‘ What do you want with me?’ she asked, disregarding those 
remarks of his, as if determined to give as little time as possible to 
the discussion that was to be between them. 

‘*T want my wife!” 

‘‘T repeat, what do you want with me?’’ 

‘¢ And I repeat, I want my wife !’’ And now there was some. 
thing less of that submissive deference in his manner, and he came 
nearer to her by a sudden movement ; but she did not start, only 
she still kept looking at him. ‘‘ Did you believe that you had 
escaped me? Did you think I would give you up? Had youso little 
idea of what I feel for you as that? And I have lived for you alone, 
Edith. I have been true to you, as Heaven is my witness!” 


‘ 
. 


“T care nothing about your truth or your falsehood, now; I 
wish only to be left at peace.’’ 

‘* And in poverty! Have you learned to love this life, then?” 

‘* Yes; at least, I have learned to be contented, which I never 
was with you.”’ 

“ And yet all my work, all my hopes, all my crimes even—and 
I know they were not of the lightest—were for you! For youl 
lived and laboured—for you! Was ever any woman so loved? and 
was ever any man so ill-rewarded? During my absence, without 
notice of any kind, you fly away, and hide yourself from me, taking 
your son, whom you prize more than you do your own beautiful 
self. It would be useless to tell of the frenzy that seized me when 
I returned and found you gone; but I swore that I would find you, 
and you see I have made good my oath. But I have not spent all 
this time in searching for you. Much as it grieved me to know of 
the state you were in, of the life you were leading, I said I would 
wait, and I waited.’’ 

‘* Yes, it was a cat-and-mouse game,’’ she rejoined, bitterly 
‘* and, now I am not to be allowed to play any longer. Oh, I wish 
I could make you hate me, and then, perhaps, you would leave mé 
In peace !”’ 

A lurid light shot from his eyes. 


** Even if I hated you,” he said, in a soft, sweet, vibratory tone, 
**T should still love you ; it is possible to feel both for you, Edith. 
may hate you in a sort of a way, but I love you a thousand time 
too much to injure a hair of your head, and when you deserted me 
in such a cruel way, I couldn’t be angry with you, although Iswor 
that I would recover you, even if the sight of me would snap you 
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heartstrings. I said just now, that I would not injure a hair of 
your head; but I would kill you this moment rather than let you 
co again to be exposed to the rudeness of others, to be spoiling those 
hands with such work,’’ and now he took possession of the one that 
still hung by her side, and, spite of her efforts, held it fast. 

But she looked at him undauntedly. ‘I wish you had killed 
me years ago, before you did me so grievous an injury. Why didI 
ever see your face? What awful curse was over me, that my fate 
should come to be linked with yours ?”’ 

‘Yes, linked with mine, and you cannot sever them. What is 
the good of talking thus? You lived with me for years in tolerable 
happiness. Yes! whatever you may be inclined to say now, you 
know you were not very unhappy. ‘Those wild words will not anger 
me, for they are the result of finding yourself balked, and I do not 
despair of bringing you back to your former state of mind.” 

‘* Never !’’ said Mrs. Sandringham, emphatically. 

‘““Never!”’ he repeated, with slow iteration, and gazing at her 
steadily ; “‘do you believe it 2”’ 

‘Ido. You think your power over me unlimited. You will 
find yourself mistaken. Do what you like, you will not conquer 
me now.” 

‘We shall see that,’’ he spoke now through his closed teeth. 
“Shall I tell you why you left me 2?” 

‘* As you please,’ but her voice faltered slightly for the first time. 

“For your son’s sake, and it is for his sake you would keep me 
offnow. It is not flattering for me to think it, but I know I am 
not a saint ; so we'll let that pass. And if I have been able to find 
you, think you I shall not be able to find him, especially when I 
know he is in Mr. Rawson’s employment, and comes home here to 
you every night 2”’ 

“And what of that?’ said she with new courage, facing him 
bravely ; “ what of that 2?” 

“Only this,” he replied, in a suppressed voice, ‘‘ that I can 
compel you through him.” > 

"ie 5 understand, Eben Trefanin !’’ said she, with biting 
sarcasm. ‘ I never knew you to fail in resources. So you came 
with the instruments of torture ready prepared——” 

_« Did ever use compulsion with you ?”’ he rejoined, passionately. 
‘Yes, I know in that one instance, but ‘6 

“ Thrice !—~your memory was not wont to be so bad—and now we 
are have a memorable fourth. Oh, you have been a blessing to 
me !”’ 

“I cannot stand that, Edith ; anything but that. I have hold of 
your hand still, and if you rouse the demon within me, 1t will not - 
good, either for you or for yourson. Why will you not unbene : 
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Cannot you see that it is useless to persist like this? You ought to 
know me better than to believe that I will give up my object now 
that it is nearly won. I have in prospect a means of helping you 
to which you yourself cannot object, and I am resolved you shall a 
continue in this wretchedness any longer. You are as much in my 
power as the little minar, fluttering down into the extended jaws of 
the rattlesnake, and you might, with just the same success, attempt 
to brave me. I will not be baffled now. Jy heavens, I yijj 
not!’’ ¢:% 

His voice by degrees assumed the bold self-confidence legible in 
his face. All the humble submissiveness was gone, all the depre. 
cating suasive deference. There was a fierce light in his eyes, a 
ring of will and power in his tone, which almost invariably tells 
upon a woman. It subdued even the proud, inflexible Mrs. Sand. 
ringham. The stronger nature prevailed. As if with those few 
words he was winding an invisible coil of iron round her neck, her 
head lost its erect, haughty carriage, her eyes sank before his, she 
trembled slightly, and strove to withdraw her hand; but he held it 
firmly, and watched her intently, as she thus slowly yielded to him. 
It was a proud spirit, and a brave one, too, that he was thus over. 
coming, but there was no triumph apparent it. The play was 
critical, the end not altogether certain, and it was a nervous moment 
even for him, the daring adventurer. 

“What do you want with me 2’’ she asked, gently. 

‘To come with me. I will tell you my plan afterwards.” 

** But whither ?”’ 

‘‘T have a house in the city. Your daughter is there even 
now.’’ He said this with a certain emphasis, but it passed 
unnoticed by her. 

‘* Ah, Lia! I have no wish to meet her, nor, I am sure, has 
she the least desire to meet me—she never had. You know well 
there is no sympathy between us.’’ 

“No matter ; it is not for the purpose of restoring the unloved 
Lia to you that I-have sought you out; but of that hereafter. 
Can you come now? I have a vehicle waiting at the door.” 

** 'Yes.”’ 

“Do you owe the woman anything ?’’ 

‘No; the rent is paid in advance.”’ 


« Have you any preparation to make that would require 4 
little time 2”’ 


“No; I can go now.” 

He marked the sudden listlessness, almost despair, of her 
manner, and a shade either of displeasure or regret darkened bis 
face. He let go her hand and left the room, as if to give some 
direction, and was two or three minutes absent. When he came 
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back, seeing her standing in the same place with the same stony 
despair in her pale, beautiful face, he burst out with— 

‘‘ Why is this, Edith? Is it such a dreadful thing to be once 
more in my power? Have I proved such a tyrant to you, that you 
should look so 2”’ 

‘““T have said I am ready to accompany you,”’ she replied, 
coldly; and seeing that she was resolved not to be questioned, he 
said to himself that he would wait. He understood her tolerably 
well, and was wise enough to be content with the advantage he 
had already gained ; so he merely asked— 

“Should you wish to leave the address with the woman for 
Ralph, in order that he may be able to find you?” 

But with the mention of that name all her fire and energy 
returned. She had moved towards the inner room to procure her 
street things, but she stopped suddenly and faced him once more. 

“T will not go! I will not leave this room unless you promise 
me to leave him alone! It is not to be defeated now that I have 
striven all those years to preserve him from your influence. If I 
yield to you in this, I must have the assurance that you will not 
hunt him out. I will leave word for him with Mrs. Caper, which, 
instead of bringing him to your house, will make him fly from me 
—ah, from me—his mother! He has sworn it, and he is not one 
to break his word.”’ 

: And will you part from him—that boy whom you love so 
much ??’ 

“Yes, I will part from him—from my darling son!’’ And now 
her voice trembled slightly, and tears stood in her eyes, but she 
did not let them fall. ‘‘When he met you in one of the city 
streets last Christmas, and told me of it, I made him promise that 
ifever you came to me he would give me up, that he would go on 
working without any reference to me, and never seek me out, for 
I would rather lose him for ever than that he should lose his soul’s 
bright innocence. And now that you are come, I am prepared to 
make that sacrifice. Heaven knows it is not the first !”’ 

He gazed at her long and fixedly, and as he did so, profound 
admiration was apparent in his bold, black eyes. This man must 
hot have been altogether bad when he could look so, when he could 
feel such reverence as now filledhim. He could respect what he was 
lot, perhaps, prepared to imitate. He looked upon her as a sort of 
Superior being, to be preserved from knocks and bruises, to be the 
Keeper of a man’s heart, to be the joy of his existence. He shrank 
under her contempt as if it blasted him, but at the same tume his 
Whole soul bowed to the noble integrity which gave the sting to her 
— He would give worlds, this man of mixed race, to be able 
° live over his life again that he might be more worthy of her. He 
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often felt in the years past as if he were a demon walking beside g 
spirit of light. He could not change himself, it was too late now 
to think of mending his ways ; but none the less did he understand 
the immeasurable distance that lay between them, and vainly strove 
to diminish it. But he was of a different nature. Looking across 
the gulf that separated them spiritually, he knew what she knew, 
that some law of nature or of grace was outraged when her lot was 
linked with his; and that, although apparently united, their two 
souls must go on for ever, like two parallel lines, never, never t 
be merged in one. It was when such a consciousness came upon 
him that he burned with fierce uncontrolable jealousy—such a 
jealousy as nerved the Moor’s strong relentless arm; such a jealousy 
as in these our own times, drives the poor ignorant apprentice to 
follow his lowly love, and strike her dead, as she speaks to him 
unsuspiciously in the crowded thoroughfare. 

Eben Trefanin knew that she whom he loved with all the 
strength of his fiery nature loved too—but not him—that her 
soul pined for that other; and that she was never his in reality. 
And the thought, whilst maddening him beyond expression, seemed 
to give greater force to his unreasoning love. The more impossible 
the prize seemed to his grasp, the more he longed to possess himself 
of it, and the very indifference Mrs. Sandringham manifested for 
him was her greatest charm, or rather gave her an added value m 
his eyes. Ifshe had meekly yielded to him in all things, and had 
overcome that other love, which she vainly strove to do, he might 
have wearied of her years ago, and possibly would not have sought 
her out now, unless he had, as was the case, some latent motive 
besides the ostensible one of repossessing himself of her society. 

But although she knew her influence, and sometimes was 10 
averse to making use of it, she rarely vouchsafed him more than 
the most meagre civility; and this haughty reserve on her part 
invested her with a certain sanctity, it was so fitting a cloak 
for the creature he believed her to be—one of a superior mould. 
He was a bad man, but he could reverence virtue, and he rever- 
enced what he saw of it in her. He could, too, appreciate any- 
thing approaching to heroism, and this self-denial as regarded her 
son soon won his warmest admiration. Bitterly as he felt the 1. 
proach it reflected on him, he applauded her in his heart for 
acting; and with a rush of remorseful enthusiasm which such % 
he are far from being incapable of feeling, he swore that he would 
not thwart her in this matter—that he would help her to save the 
boy from himself, 

‘* You are right, Edith,” he said, in a tone that was not free from 
emotion—“ you are right to make the boy honest and good. If Thad 
had such a mother, I might havebeen—well, different irom what ! 
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am. No woman ever cared a fig whether I was black as the devils 
or spotless as your own fair soul ; and it is some woman or another 
that every honest man may thank for his honesty. The world 
would be a very bad world but for such as you, Edith. In the 
rough business of life, the best of us are rather apt to squash that 
little germ of good which we are told is in every nature,—I wonder 
was it everin me! It seems to me that, from the very first, I was 
marked out for iniquity. I was all bad; I never felt any leanings 
towards virtue, except in so far as admiring it in you—and, upon 
my soul, that does not strike me as being very just! If I was bad 
at my birth, I am not a god, to change my nature, and so I must 
continue bad to my death. It is a poor look out for a fellow, but 
it cannot be helped, and I am not one to make mouths at my fate. 
You think yours a very unfortunate one, but if you had such a 
thought as that for your comfort, what would you say? It is bad 
enough, to be sure, to be tied to such a one as me, but it is twenty 
times worse to be such a one as I am—and no one knows that 
better than I do myself. You need have no fear for your son, 
Edith; I will leave him alone, as you desire. I will not even 
attempt to improve his condition, unless you request it.’’ 

‘*You will leave him to work for himself,’ she replied, coldly, 
but she had not listened altogether unmoved to the preceding speech ; 
‘he is able and willing to do so, and I am satisfied to let him go, for 
Iknow he will be true to my teaching. I only feared the one danger 
for him.” 

‘“Why are you so tenacious of Ais innocence, and so little 
regardful of your own bright saintliness?’’ Trefanin exclaimed, 
passionately ; ‘‘ what is the meaning of this indifference towards 
yourself? You speak of saving him. You fled from our home to 
snatch him away from what would have been a free, and wild, and 
pleasant life, if not an over-virtuous one; and now that I am here, 
and that you have exiled that idolised boy from you, you become 
suddenly indifferent to the future. You have no hope for yourself, 
no wishes; you care not what becomes of you, so that he is saved 
from me. And are you less precious than he? Know that I believe 
myself twenty times less fit for your presence than I am for his; 
and were not my love stronger than my reverence, I would leave 
you this moment, and for ever. You are worth a hundred Ralph’s 
im my eyes, and I look upon you as so infinitely superior to 
myself that I could fall down and worship you. I know what it 
means: it is because your fate is to be reunited to mine that you 
Cast 1t from you as valueless. And yet your purity, and truth, and 
goodness have kept me back from many a crime. I was less a 
teprobate when you were with me than when you were absent.” 
“It may be so, but you did not withhold from your evil prac- 
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tices, nevertheless, and I was determined that Ralph at least should 
be saved. You have made of Lia what you willed. It shocks me 
to think of the spirit you have put into that girl. I hope you ma 
not have reason to regret it.”’ y 

An uneasy shade darkened his face as she spoke. Already he 
was learning that Lia was to avenge her own demoralisation op 
himself, but even he could not foresee how terribly that work was 
to be accomplished afterwards. | 

And now, having made her few preparations, and written the 
letter to Ralph, which she committed to the landlady’s hands, with 
one look back into the room where, in spite of poverty and labour, 
she had spent some pleasant hours with her beloved son, Mrs. San. 
dringham went forth with this man, strangely, unnaturally indif. 
ferent as to what might be their course. 
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HOW I TOOK MY BATHS IN STAMBOUL 


Iam not about to bore my readers by any affectation of classicality ; 
we have had enough and to spare of late, since the suddenly- 
popular subject of the Turkish Bath has occupied the public 
attention as an important sanitary question, of the apodyterium, 
the tepidarium, and the caldarium. I am simply about to relate, 
for the benefit of those to whom it may be matter of interest, in 
what respects the Hamdm customs and usages of the ladies of 
Constantinople differ from those of the other sex; so that I have 
only to relate ** How I took my Baths in Stamboul.”’ 

My earliest introduction to this oriental luxury, for a great 
luxury it undeniably is, was at the palace of the Scodra Pasha, 
who had formerly held a high command in Albania, where he had 
married a wealthy native princess and acquired considerable power 
and popularity. 

Thus the opportunity afforded to me of making my first 
acquaintance with the Turkish Bath was by no means an unfavour- 
able one, and I consequently availed myself of it with eagerness. 

At about four o’clock on the morning of the morrow of my 
arrival under the Pasha's hospitable roof, I was awakened very 
gently by two female slaves, who were kneeling beside my bed, one 
holding towards me a silver-gilt salver, upon which was placed a 
cut-glass bowl filled with a very delicious sweetmeat, and the other 
a large tumbler of iced water. When I had partaken of these, the 
attendants carefully raised me from the gold-embroidered cushions 
on which I had passed the night, leaving me still shrouded beneath 
the satin coverings, and carried me in their arms like an infant to 
the loveliest boudoir imaginable, where they placed me upon a 
divan of brocaded silk overstrewn with cushions of gold cloth, and 
drawing a curtain between me and themselves, laid near me a long 
semi-transparent wrapping of muslin, elaborately wrought and 
fringed, of which the lady who had accompanied me as my inter- 
preter instructed me in the use. 

This feat accomplished, I found myself swathed from my throat 
almost to my ankles in the dainty and yielding drapery, when I 
Was next presented with a pair of high wooden pattens, secured to 
the feet by elastic straps, thickly studded with jewels. The 
attendants then lifted me by placing an arm under each of my 
Shoulders; and raising a curtain of heavy cloth embroidered all 
over with Chinese figures, led me, accompanied by my friend, into 
a domed cabinet lined with marble and moderately heated, where, 
‘0 soon as I had become sufficiently accustomed to the somewhat 
‘tiling a mosphere, they commenced] pouring over me quantities of 
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warm water, which they dipped with silver basins from a Jar e 
marble reservoir that continually filled and emptied itself alone 
little channels hollowed in the pavement, creating a dense vapour. 
After a time they seated me on a slab, raised somewhat hicher 
than the rest of the floor, and then began the real business of the 
bath. I had been instructed to loosen my hair in the cooling-room 
and this they now (having previously saturated it with water). 
proceeded to separate into minute portions with wonderful skill 
and lightness of hand, pouring into each division a quantity of 
delicately-scented essences, and the sensation was truly delicious, 
They then laid me down; and slowly unwinding the drapery in 
which I was enveloped at its two extremities, folding back each b 
degrees upon the centre of my person, they softly rubbed my body 
and limbs with fuller’s earth, opening aud shutting my fingers, 
working my wrists, bending my elbows, and twisting my ankles, 
but all with the greatest care and gentleness. I had become at 
this stage of the process so overwhelmed with sleep, that I was 
scarcely conscious when they ultimately turned me with my face to 
the heated floor, where I almost immediately fell into a deep 
slumber. 

From this I was, very reluctantly I own, ultimately awakened 
so soon as my companion deemed it expedient; and having been 
once more deluged with water to remove the fuller’s earth, of which 
they had been exceedingly liberal, as it had even invaded my har, 
I once more found myself streaming with essence from head to foot. 
A dry wrapper, this time gaily embroidered with coloured silks and 
fringed with gold, was stretched before me, while I divested myself 
of the clinging muslin in which I had been hitherto wrapped, upon 
which its substitute was flung over me, and I was carried back and 
Jaid upon the divan in the cooling-room. There the damp was 
slightly wrung out of my hair, which was twisted tightly up amid 
the folds of a beautiful silk scarf, which certainly deserved a better 
fate. 1 was luxuriously covered up, swallowed a cup of coffee, and 
slept again; finding myself, to my no small astonishment, when | 
next opened my eyes, upon the bed on which I had passed the 
night, thoroughly exhausted, but in a state of luxurious languor 
which it is impossible to describe, and which I could not shake off 
for hours. 

Now, all this was very pretty and very poetical—a sort of 
Arabian Nights’ version of the Hamdm; but I felt at once that ™ 
order thoroughly to appreciate it in all its bearings, I must see not 
only a marble cabinet, a brocaded divan, and half-a-score of slaves 
all occupied about my own person, but be enabled, by attending 8 


public bath, to form a more adequate idea of the terrestrial p 
of the female population of Stamboul. 
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My obliging Greek friend having again consented to be my 
companion on this new expedition, we accordingly set forth about 
eight o'clock in the morning from Pera, attended by my exemplary 
maid, Anastasia, a ‘‘ treasure,’’ who had been ceded to me by an 
obliging acquaintance, and who did me good service by drinking 
my eau-de-cologne (for which she had an especial taste) and wearing 
my silk stockings. At the entrance of the Hamam we alighted 
from our araba, followed by “ Stasie,’’ as she was familiarly called, 
carrying a basket containing all the necessary appliances of the 
bath ; every lady providing them for herself, and being accompanied 
by at least one of her own servants, the inferior ranks alone 
availing themselves of the services of the bathing-women of the 
establishment, who in such cases supply whatever their employers 
may require; and the scene was indeed, as I had naturally 
anticipated, very different from that to which I had been introduced 
at the Scodra Pasha’s. Having traversed a small entrance-court, 
we entered an extensive hall, paved with white marble, and 
surrounded by a double tier of projecting galleries resting upon 
substantial pillars of the same material. These galleries were 
draperied with chintz, or crimson shag, according to the fancy of 
the fair tenants, and were profusely furnished with cushions, the 
whole of the divisions or boxes being slightly partitioned off to the 
height of a few inches ; while, though it appeared to me still early, 
the whole were occupied, save that which had been reserved for my 
own party. In .he centre of the floor a capacious and handsome 
fountain poured its waters into four large scollop shells, and thence 


‘it fell back with a soft and soothing murmur, peculiarly congenial 


and pleasing, 

We were not long in gaining our allotted box—if I may be per- 
mitted so to designate the section of the lower gallery to which we 
were conducted by one of the servants of the establishment ; and 
ouce comfortably nestled among my cushions, I amused myself for 
a considerable time in looking upon one of the most extraordinary 
spectacles which it had ever been my lot to witness. On the left 
of the door of entrance sat the proprietress of the Baths—a really 
beautiful woman of about. forty, attired in a dark turban, and an 
antery, or straight dress of gaily-coloured print, confined at the waist 
bya cashmere shawl. She was employed in winding silk from a 
small ebony distaff; while immediately behind her squatted a negro 
slave-girl, grinning from ear to ear with intense enjoyment at all 
that was passing around her, and displaying an even and glittering 
Set of teeth that might well-nigh drive Arnold Rogers himself to 


despair. Much and volubly, and with perfect ease and freedom 


from all sense of social inferiority, did the good lady talk ; nor was 
it long before I discovered that every Turkish woman, however 
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languid and inert it may be her pleasure to appear in the H 
becomes a true daughter of Eve so soon as she finds herself ; 
Hamam. 

It is almost needless to say that you must not expect to find ip 
such an assemblage as that with which I am now occupied, the 
wives, daughters, or odaliques of the grandees : those ladies have no 
excuse for frequenting the public Hamdms, with such superior 
accommodations and facilities as they possess in their palace-homes; 
and, consequently, when they do occasionally venture to visit these 
monster baths, it is only from curiosity, and by stealth, to gather 
up the news of the day, which is withheld from them (or supposed 
to be so) in the Harem; and to ascertain, by public rumour, what 
fetes, whether Frank, Armenian, or Greek, are on the tapis, in order 
that they may not, by too tardy information, be prevented from 
being present; for it is a great mistake to imagine, as many modem 
writers of the sterner sex persevere in asserting, that the Turkish 
ladies know no dissipation save the bath; for nothing can be more 
certain than the fact that no festival, of whatever creed or character, 
takes place in Constantinople or its environs, where they may not 
be seen in shoals; and, so long as they retain their veils, and main. 
tain a befitting propriety of conduct, they enjoy a liberty as great, 
and even greater, than a well-bred European gentlewoman. 

But to return to the Hamam. The galleries, as I have said, pre. 
sented the oddest appearance in the world. Thererwere comers and 
goers in every stage of arrival and departure. Others, who had 
returned from the bathing-hall, and who were now lying luxuriously 
propped-up by cushions upon their divans, enveloped from head to 
foot in fine white wrappers—in many instances fringed and em- 
broidered with gold, silver, or coloured silks—their hair hanging 
loosely about their shoulders, which their slaves—by no means 9 
fastidiously covered as their mistresses—were drying, combing, and 
perfuming, with extreme care. Others, again, were engaged 2 
preparing for the bath, removing their dresses, or, I should rather 
say, permitting them to be removed by their attendants, for few 
among them condescended to extend a hand in self-service. And, 
finally, there were groups who had only just entered the building, 
and who were engaged in divesting themselves of their cloaks and 
vells, and exchanging greetings with their acquaintance. When I 
had thoroughly familiarised myself with every feature of the scene, 
I followed the example of my friend, exchanged my morning-dress 
for a wrapper, loosened my hair, and walked barefooted across the 
cold marble flags to a door at the opposite extremity of the hall, 
and opening into the cooling-room, where I found a number of ladies 

sitting or lying on the divans, chatting and laughing, before return ; 
ing to the colder atmosphere of the outer saloon. 
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This second room was filled with hot air to a degree which, to 
me, was most oppressive ; and several times I dipped my feet into 
the little channels of steaming water which intersected the floor, 
and which were so heated that I shrank from the contact. I was 
still, however, as I soon discovered, only in a transition state; for 
I had yet to enter and traverse the great bathing-place of the 
establishment—an extensive octagonal hall, containing eight 
fountains, where all who do not care, or cannot afford to pay, for a 
separate apartment, avail themselves as best they may of their 
opportunities of appropriating them. 

When I at length reached it, the first few instants were positively 
bewildering. The dense, heavy, sulphur-laden atmosphere, which 
completely checked my breathing, and almost suffocated me—the 
shrill, discordant cries of the slaves, who shouted to each other until 
the domes of the hall appeared to be alive with discord—the low 
laughter and subdued tones of their mistresses murmuring along in 
an under-current of sound—the spectacle of nearly three hundred 
women, only partially attired, and that in muslin of so fine a texture, 
and so perfectly saturated with vapour, as to reveal every outline 
of the form—the black and busy slaves traversing the hall in every 
direction, with their arms folded upon their breasts, and balancing 
on their curly heads trays of fringed or embroidered towels—bevies 
of lovely girls, engaged in earnest and evidently confidential conver- 
sation, in every graceful attitude that can be conceived—parties of 
playful children, chasing each other among the various groups, appa- 
rently quite regardless of the oppressive atmosphere which made me 
feel sick and faint—and, to crown all, the sudden bursting forth of 
one of the wildest and most ear-piercing of Turkish melodies, which 
Tang again and again with a fierce challenge to the echoes, by 
which it was instantly and deafeningly emulated,—all combined to 
produce upon my mind the effect of some delusion. The clusters of 
fair women, their white skins gleaming like alabaster through their 
flimsy draperies, and their bright eyes flashing with pleasure, or 
languid with luxury, contrasted so strangely with the sable and half. 
clad daughters of Africa; the rolling vapours shifting perpetually 
—now hiding, and now revealing, certain features of the scene— 
Were so magical in their effect; the insufferable noise—so utterly 
unearthly in its character that it would have done no discredit to 
the subterranean demons of Etna or Vesuvius ;—all conduced to form 
whole which I shall never cease vividly to recall to mind. 

Round each of the fountains were clustered, kneeling or sitting, 
ladies attended by their slaves, all occupied in the various stages of 

€ operation. There is a constant and immense supply of water, 
which can be heated or cooled at the pleasure of the bather—a 
couple of pipes, one pouring forth a hot and the other a cold stream, 
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falling into each marble basin. To me, the Turkish Bath Was not 
only tedious and exhausting, but extremely troublesome, Havine 
traversed the great hall, and reached the private rooms which had 
been secured for my friend and myself, I am not guilty of the 
slightest exaggeration when I affirm that my Greek maid spent an. 
hour-and-a-half over my hair alone. Then came more rubbips 
more essences, and more fuller’s earth, until, at the end of another 
hour, I began to yearn for pure air and rest; and Stasie, having 
wound a napkin with deeply-fringed ends about my head, I swathed 
myself in a dry wrapper, traversed the great Babel of the principal 
Hamam, and reached the outer hall without pausing in the cooling. 
room. Here the napkin was untwisted from my head, my hair 
plaited, without any attempt at removing the damp, and then 
enveloped in a printed muslin handkerchief, edged with a border 
of woven silk and beads; after which, while comfortably buried 
among my cushions, I soon became interested in what was passing 
around me. 

The crimson glow of the bath, which, for a time, throws all the 
blood to the head, had subsided, in almost every case, into the 
pure, peach-like softness of complexion which its moderate use 
seldoms fails to produce ; although the effect of constant exposure 
to so unnatural an atmosphere was sufficiently perceptible in the 
ghastly appearance of the professional bathing-women, who are the 
most unsightly beings imaginable, their tobacco-coloured skins 
being of the consistency of parchment, and not one, even of the 
most aged among them, showing a single wrinkle; for with all, 
without exception, the skin had tightened over the muscles of the 
face, producing what to me was a hideous and revolting effect. Nor 
is this the only evil induced by the sulphureous vapour, even up0l 
more cautious bathers, as it acts most perniciously on the hair ; for, 
on my expressing my surprise at discovering that in nine cases out 
of ten the luxuriant tresses which I had so much admired in the 
ditferent harems were artificial, I was invariably informed that the 
languor induced by the bath, as well as the noxious character of 
the atmosphere, weakened the hair even from an early age, and 
rendered its natural possession almost a myth among the more al. 
vanced in years. Surely this is a strong argument against us 
strengthening the frame, 

Most of the ladies were now partaking of their morning meal. 
Negresses were entering with covered dishes, or leaving the building 
with the remains of those which had been served. Sherbet, lemonaée, 
bowls of iced water, upon which were floating slices of lemon, cut 
extremely thin through rind and pulp alike—one of the most de- 
liciously-refreshing beverages ever invented—and mohalibe, © 
gealed milk, slightly flavoured with orange or rose-watel, were 12 
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constant requisition, and rapidly vended by women who passed on 
perpetually from group to group. So busy, cheerful, and animated, 
indeed, was everything about me, that it was with real reoret I 
prepared for my departure ; but so thoroughly prostrated did I feel, 
as soon as I found myself in the open air, slowly driving up the 
steep hill to Pera, that I resolved never again to subject myself to 
the enervating effects of a public Hamam—a resolution which I 
faithfully fulfilled, and thenceforward I only indulged in the luxury 
of a Turkish Bath in the houses of my Moslem acquaintance. 

I owe it to a sense of justice, however, to declare that I did not 
witness a single instance of the wanton and unseemly exposure de- 
scribed by Lady M. W. Montague; nor could I find, after careful 
inquiry, any individual of either the upper or middle ranks who 
would admit the veracity of the account, or who did not repudiate 
it with indignation ; and it appears certain that in the present day 
such an accusation could not be sustained for an hour. 
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MR. WENTWORTH SMITH’S HOLIDAY 


Mr. Wentworth SMITH was a country surgeon; an obscure 
unnoticeable unit enough among the twenty millions of England: 
but among his own five or six thousand fellow townsmen, a man of 
no small mark and renown. 

Possessed of a practice which brought him in a clear six hundral 
a-year ; with a bird in the bush, singing all day long to the tune of 
indefinitely great expectations from a rich old uncle and godfather, 
after whom he had at the font received the name of Wentworth: 
possessing, moreover, good looks, good manners, and good temper, 
Mr. Smith was no inconsiderable personage in the eyes of the worthy 
townsfolk of B . Mr. Smith was, besides, hardly thirty years 
old, and lastly, though not least in the eyes of his female admirers, 
he was unmarried. His elder sister, Miss Betsy Smith, who had 
few of the attractions of her brother, except his good temper, had 
kept his house for him ever since he came to reside at B——. 

It was now August, the time when Mr. Smith was thinking to 
take his annual holiday. The health of the town was singularly 
flourishing ; not a case of fever, nor any contagious disorder. None 
of his lady patients were likely to require his services, and as for 
Mrs. Peters’ chronic spasms, and Miss Touchwood’s unintermittent 
palpitations, why Mr. Wood, Mr. Smith’s assistant, could pay the 
daily visit, and order the red mixture in the one case, and the white 
in the other, quite as well as his principal. 

So Mr. Wentworth Smith was going; but whither? He had 
thought of a trip to Paris, a run down the Rhine; or even a skip 
across the Alps. He had never been on the Continent, and every- 
body went there. But then, why should he do what everybody else 
did? Was there not something rather undignified in such a pr 
ceeding? He had resolved not to be absent more that three weeks, 
and what pleasure could there be in doing the Continent in three 
weeks ; in frantically rushing from one place to another, fast as the 
power of steam could take him, with Murray, clothed in the 

immortal red, for his companion, the laughing-stock of shabby 
foreigners? Mr. Wentworth Smith saw no pleasure in all this, 
he determined to spend his holiday in his native isle. In Scotland 
perchance, or at the English lakes? No, no, no, Mr. Smith would 
none of these ; his mind was made up, he was going to Scarborough. 
Had not Agnes Fenton, the very last time he had met her, ask 
him where he should spend his holiday this year, and when he ha 
broached his ultramontane views (not then abandoned), had she not 


declared people said the Bay of Scarborouc bit as fines 
the Bay of Naples? y Ol Scarborough was every 
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Mr. Fenton, this young lady’s father, was the Vicar of B——, 
and she, the eldest of his ten children, was a very charming girl, by- 
the-bye, and with her mamma, brothers, and sisters, was now stay- 
ing at Scarborough. Possibly the wish to see Agnes Fenton might 
have even more force with Mr. Smith than the wish to see Scar- 
borough Bay; the latter he had never seen before, it is true, while 
he had seen the young lady grow up from childhood under his eyes, 
had seen herany day for the last eight years, and might see her again 
without going farther than the Parsonage, if he waited a month, or six 
weeksat the furthest. But a month or six weeks stretched themselves 
into a century in his imagination. He was, in fact, in love. He 
had only discovered his woeful plight since the fair object had been 
removed from his sight. She was so young, he had thought he 
regarded her only as a child—a sweet engaging child. Now, how- 
ever, that he had found out it was a different feeling, no wonder 
that Scarborough Bay allured him. No wonder that he seemed to 
see the blue waves dancing and sparkling in the sunlight, nodding 
their crested heads at him, beckoning him on; that he seemed to 
hear a soft syren’s voice, singing, ‘‘ Come unto these yellow sands,”’ 
for ever in his ear. And this was no delusive strain, like those 
fables of old; as he thought over the past, he felt convinced that 
Agnes—Agnes, the true and tender-hearted maiden—really liked 
him, and that her parents would not be unwilling to favour his suit. 
Agnes was one of ten, and the living of B was anything but a 
fat one. 

‘‘ Betsy,”? said Mr. Wentworth Smith, to his sister, ‘‘ I’m 
going to Scarborough the day after to-morrow; will you come 
with me ?’’ 

“To Scarborough? Are not the Fentons there ?”’ 

“Yes.” A short answer, but enough for Miss Betsy’s 
Sagacity. 

‘Then you are sure to see a good deal of them, and won’t be 
dull without me,’’ she said; ‘‘and I had rather stay at home to 
tell you how everything goes on in your absence.”’ 

So Mr. Wentworth Smith travelled alone. I do not intend to 
describe the geosraphical position of the town of B—— on the 
map ot England ; I may say, however, that although Mr. Smith 
left it by an early train in the morning, he could not reach Scar- 
borough before the evening. He was rather disposed to find the 
journey tedious, and not sorry when, having got over about halt 
the distance, a gentleman entered the carriage who seemed conver- 
Satlonally inclined. 

e new-comer’s appearance was chiefly distinguished by an air 
of fashion in his dress, and a remarkably fine growth of coal-black 
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of being pre-eminently wide-awake, of seeing further into a mile 
stone than most men, and having, indeed, more than the ordinary 
use of all the five senses. The conversation was opened by Mr 
Smith’s act of eliminating his railway ticket from his waistcoat. 
pocket, in answer to the, demand of an official. 

“T perceive we are bound for the same part,’’ remarked the 
stranger. ‘‘ Delightful place, Scarborough! Queen of Watering. 
places! Not another in England, or indeed in Europe, I may say, 
to compare with it!” . 

“T hope to be able to agree with you, sir, as far as my limite] 
experience goes,’’ returned our hero. 


Scarborough.”’ 


‘This is my first visit to 



























































The stranger raised his black eyebrows in surprise. | 

‘You don’t say so! Been at Llandudno, sir, may I ask?” : 

‘¢ Never.” 

‘ Ah, well, now that’sa place about which a great fuss has been top 
made lately, without either rhyme or reason, as far as I cansee. FR 
The Great Ormes Head, [I’m told, is a fine bold promontory. IR } 
Granted. But aman soon gets tired of starmg open-mouthed all . Ss 
day long at a promontory, be it ever so fine. And at Liandudw J F 
there is nothing else to stare at. When I was there, they madea JP E 
erand boast about the salubrity of the place. There had not beena Fn 
funeral in eight successive months. Nothing so wondertul in that, P ta 
for eight months in the year nobody lives there—ergo, asa matter oi hi 
course, nobody dies. Know Tenby ?”’ 4a 

Mr. Smith again answered in the negative. in 

‘* Ah, well—poor place compared with Scarborough ; that, too, JR by 
but a degree better than Llandudno. From Llandudno to Tenby! po 
should consider parallel with an escape from the fire to the frying- W: 
pan. Been to Barmouth ?’ N 

Mr. Smith smiled, saying, as he shook his head, ‘ If each of us do 
spoke the thought now uppermost in his mind, I fancy yours would ho 
be the wonder where I have been, and mine the wonder where you He 
have not been. In truth, I have but little time for travelling; the wa 
medical profession is a hard taskmaster, and allows but a short and Im: 
seldom holiday.”’ ley 

‘* While I,”’ resumed the stranger, with some apparent self-com- i gai 
placency, ‘‘ may say enjoy a perpetual one. As you correctly sul dec 
mise, I have travelled much—may truly call myself a citizen of the al 
world. Allow me to introduce myself to you by name,” and pr- hot 
ducing a visiting-card, he handed it to Mr. Smith. bie 

The latter gentleman bowed, took the card, glanced at it, aul pau 
read ‘*‘ Mr. John Walker.’ He was a trifle disappointed ; - me] 
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Walker; ‘True his own name of Smith was common, deplorably 
Jlebeian, but the Wentworth was a redeeming point; whereas this 
Mr, Walker appeared to have no other leg to stand upon. Mr. 
Smith recollected, however, that it behoved him to make some ac- 
knowledgment of the proftered civility. 

“Tam happy, sir, to make your acquaintance,”’ he said. ‘“ My 
name is Wentworth Smith, at your service.”’ 

‘Wentworth Smith !”’ exclaimed Mr. Walker. “ Any relation 
to Lord Wentworth, of Dalby, may I ask ?”’ 

“ None whatever, that I am aware of,’’ was the answer. 

‘« Excuse my apparent impertinence, but Lord Wentworth is a 
particular friend of mine,’’ apologised Mr. Walker. 

The particular friend of a lord! Mr. John Walker was rising 
in the social scale. 

We will pass over the remainder of the conversation which took 
place between the two gentlemen, and behold them landed at the 
end of their journey. They separated at the station; Mr. Walker 
having announced that he was arriving on a visit to friends, Mr. 
Smith turning to find his welcome at an inn. He knew the 
Fentons, when at Scarborough, were in the habit of lodging on the 
Esplanade, so with a longing with which a lover ever seeks to be 
near his mistress, he ordered the transportation of himself and luggage 
to the well-known fashionable hotel of that locality. Arrived there, 
his first demand was for the Gazette containing the list of visitors. 
Here was the heading he sought, ‘‘ Esplanade.’”’ The names are 
in alphabetical order. A, B, C, D, E, were letters totally ignored 
by Mr. Wentworth Smith. True as the needle to the pole, his eye 
pointed to F.—Faber, Fanshawe, Fabell, Fawcett.’’ Yes, here it 
was. ‘* Fenton, Mrs., and family, B Vicarage, shire, 
No. 26."" How far was that distant from him? He rushed to the 
door to note the number of the house adjoining the hotel. Only twelve 
houses intervened between it and that which enshrined his soul’s idol. 
He telt as if with a breath he could have blown down the flimsy 
walls of lath and plaster which separated them; to his heated 
imagination it seemed a quicker, readier way, than walking those 
lew short steps from the hotel to No. 26, ringing the bell, and so 
galing admission to the beloved one. But no, he had not yet 
declared his love ; he stood actually on no nearer footing than that of 
an acquaintance—at most a friend ; the observances of society must 
uot be disregarded. It was too late to call that evening—he must 
Wait till to-morrow. So he resolved to make the best of the 
puntul necessity. He engaged his rooms, called for some retresh- 
ment, enjoyed the goods the gods provided, and then before 
‘wning in for the night, took a stroll outside. 
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It was a lovely summer’s evening, the time of dusky twilicht 
and as he passed beneath the windows of No. 26, he clanca| 
upward. ‘Those on the first floor opened on a balcony, and Were 
thrown up almost to the ceiling; but no fluttering dress of cog 
muslin, such as Agnes wore, was visible ; no little white hand like 
hers strayed from behind the curtains. Perhaps, too, that was not the 
Fentons’ room after all; there were probably other lodgers besides 
in the house. But, as he turned to go away, the notes of a pian 
in the room made themselves heard. Mr. Smith had not at all , 
musical ear, and so he was perhaps rather rash in persuading hin. 
self it was Agnes’ hand that touched the keys to the tune of 
‘Ever of Thee.’ ‘‘ Ever of Thee I’m fondly Dreaming ”—wa 
there no meaning in the words; was there not rather a spirit 
breathing in them, a spirit animated by the memory of him—of 
him, the lucky Mr. Wentworth Smith? ‘‘ Facile credimus quod 
volumus,’’ says the old proverb, and so our hero went to bed that 
night thoroughly happy in this belief. 

Of course he dreamt of Agnes. Of course his first waking 
thoughts were of Agnes too. Soon, however, they received another 
turn—a decidedly unpleasant turn. Before going downstairs he 
put his hand in his coat pocket, and found his pocket-book missing 
—his pocket-book which contained—no Potosian mine of wealth 
indeed, but all the little sum he had assigned for the expenses af 
his summer holiday. How had it vanished? Had some thie 
entered the apartment and rifled his pocket during the night, when 
his senses were steeped in Elysian slumber? The proprietor of the 
hotel would doubtless reject with indignation the possibility of sutt 
an occurrence having transpired in an establishment whose every 
dependent was of tried and trustworthy honesty. Had he himsel 
carelessly dropped the book during yesterday’s journey? He mus 
find the cab which drove him from the railway-station m the 
evening, and make his loss telegraphed to the various places whe 
he had changed his train on the line of rail by which he had 
travelled. But Mr. Wentworth Smith was not generally careless 
and was loth to believe he owed his loss to this fault w himeel 
Could he have had his pocket picked? He tried in vain to recdl 
his fellow-travellers to mind ; no other physiognomy would preset 
itself but that of Lord Wentworth’s intimate friend, who W* ° 
course above suspicion. ’ 

No more pleasant thoughts of Agnes; if he did think of het : 
was with the presentiment that the day having had a bad begins 
everything was about to go wrong with him. His breakfast we 
down the wrong way. The coffee was cold, the bread stale, the , 
fried to a cinder, the eggs boiled to stones. When he went out 
same malevolent fate pursued him. The sunshine gave place 
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rain, the wind blew in his face, the sea changed its blue benignant 
aspect fr a dark and threatening one. 

He went to the railway-station, and from thence to the police. 
ofice, but could hear nothing of his lost pocket-book. A great 
many of the swell mob were about, he was icld for his comfort, and 
the detectives had their eyes upon some of them. “ Did the cen. 
‘leman know the number of the notes contained in the missing 
bok?” ‘*No.’? ‘*That was unfortunate ; however, if he would 
leave his name and address Mr. Smith complied, and then 
returned to his hotel. There was nothing further to be done, so he 
wrote to his bankers for a new supply of money, trying to cheer 
himself with the reflection that the loss, if a loss it should prove, 
would not be ruin to him. | 

Meanwhile, time had worn apace, and it was not too early now 
fora morning call. He would go to see Agnes. It still rained, so 
he would be almost sure to find her at home. His spirits began to 
revive within him. 

‘‘Mrs. and Miss Fenton at home ?’’ he asked in a confident tone 
of the maid-servant, who answered his ring at the door of 
No. 26. 

“T believe so, sir ; I'll go and see,’’ was theanswer. 

‘‘ Here, take my card,’’ said Mr. Smith, assured that so soon as 
this was seen, the word would be open sesame. A few moments he 
waited in the hall. 

‘The ladies are engaged,’’ said the maid, returning. 

Engaged! to him—impossible! ‘ Did you give my card?’’ he 
asked, sharply. 

‘Yes, sir,’ was the unanswerable reply. 

What could it mean? He must know something further. 

‘“Take my compliments to Mrs. Fenton,’’ he said, ‘‘ and ask 
her when it will be most convenient to her that I should call 
again.”’ 

The girl somewhat unwillingly departed on her errand, and 
speedily returned. 

‘Mrs. Fenton begs you will not take the trouble to call again,”’ 
was the yet more incredible message this time. Again he asked 
himself, what could it mean? He must, however, pursue the 
miserable inquiry further from its source, the maid-servant being 
about to shut the door in his face. Rushing away wildly, for the 
third time, he mentally ejaculated, what could it mean ‘ Could he 
lorget Acnes’ sweet smile the last time he beheld her; that time 
When she assured him the bay of Scarborough was as fine as the 
bay of N aples, only two or three short weeks azo Had not Mrs. 
Fenton’s manner always been cordiality itself towards him ¢ And 
ouly the day before yesterday, when he had called at the Vicarage 
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to tell Mr. Fenton of his intended journey, and to ask whether } 
could be the bearer of anything for him to Scarborough, had not 
the eye of Paterfamilias beamed with satisfaction, as thous) he 
divined the object of his journey, and bade him God speed 2 ” Hal 
he (the Rev. Mr. Fenton) not furthermore said he had nothing ty 
send, as he was hoping the next week to get his duty supplied for a 
Sunday or two, so as to be able to run down himself to Scarborouch, 
where he was delighted to find he should have the unexpectal 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Smith? Was not Mr. Fenton’s parting 
shake of the hand almost paternal? And now to meet with this 
repulse! ‘*‘ Engaged—and he need not take the trouble to call 
again.”’ They need not fear he would do so. He would shake 
the very dust of the ungrateful place from off his feet, and hegone 
that self-same day. No, he would not do that either. Aones 
might think he could not bear to remain in consequence of her 
heartless behaviour. He would dine at the table d’hote that day, 
and lose no time in commencing a desperate flirtation with the 
first pretty girl who would let him. He would be constantly by 
her side on the promenade at the Spa, and devoted in his attentions, 
under Agnes’s very eyes. Wie gesagt, so gewagt. Fortune seated 
Mr. Wentworth Smith at dinner that same day next a remarkably 
pretty girl, to whom his attentions appeared to be anything but 
disagreeable. 

Miss Charlotte Bold, so the young lady was named, was under 
the chaperonage of her mamma; _ but the mamma happening to be 
under the young lady’s finger and thumb, dared say never a word, 
whatever the latter might say or do. By the time dinner was 
ended, she declared she felt as though she had known Mr. Smith a 
year. 

“Then I hope you'll allow me to have the pleasure of escorting 
you to the Spa this evening,”’ said the gentleman. 

‘* The rain—,’’ began Mrs. Bold. 

‘*'The rain,’’ interrupted her daughter, ‘‘ has been over age 
You always are a century behindhand in everything, mamma. 
The sun will be out again in no time ; or if it is too late for that, 
the moon will, which will do quite as well, won't it, Mr. Smith! | 

That gentleman immediately became enraptured in praise ol 
moonlight. Sun and stars might for him be for ever extinguish 
in the vault of heaven, only let the silver moon be there. . 

“Oh, don’t be sentimental,’ exclaimed Miss Bold. “ shan | 
walk on the Spa with you if that is the style ot thing with which 
you are going to entertain me. I must have something rather 
more lively,”’ 


Mr. Smith here protested he was quite of Miss Bold’s opm02: 
Sentiment was all humbug. 
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“But about going down to the Spa to-night ?’’ here began Mrs. 
Bold again in her slow, nervous manner, ‘‘ I really don’t know—”’ 

‘Lor’, mamma, that was settled half-an-hour ago. Of course 
I mean to go; but if you’re afraid of rain, or damp, or anything 
else, you can stay at home. Mr. Smith will take care of me.” 

‘Charlotte, my dear, 1 wish you would not talk so fast. I 
never said 1 was afraid of anything, and of course I shall not let 
you go without me.”’ 

Mrs. Bold generally “let ’’ her daughter do pretty much as she 
liked, this point however was not disputed. During the course of 
the evening both ladies went down to the Spa attended by Mr. 
Smith. 

‘¢Mamma,”’ said Charlotte, after they had taken two or three 
turns, ‘‘ would you not like to sit down ?”’ 

And mamma, whether she liked it or not, did sit down, and the 
young lady had the gentleman all to herself. Now, Mr. Smith 
talked and laughed, and seemed to have every sense absorbed by 
the fascinating Charlotte, but in reality his eye was ever and anon 
wandering to and fro, hoping to discern the figure of Agnes Fenton 
among the crowd. For some time he looked in vain, but at length 
—no, yes—surely that is she, coming this way, leaning on the arm 
of a tall gentleman, neither mother, brothers, nor sisters near her. 
Agnes alone with this unknown gentleman! Oh, frailty, thy name 
iswoman! This, then, was the secret of the morning’s engage- 
ment, of his being bidden not to take the trouble to call again. A 
new suitor preferred before him! The sight was gall and worm- 
wood to him; he was resolved, however, to make no sign. As 
Ames and her companion passed, he appeared quite unconscious 
turning at the moment to make some sportive remark to Charlotte. 

“Did you think that girl pretty ?’’ asked the latter. 

“ What girl ?”’? demanded Mr. Smith, obtusely. 

“ Why, the one that passed us just now with that gawky-looking, 
overgrown boy. She stared so hard at you, and seemed almost as 
if she was going to speak. Now, to oblige me, look the next time 
she passes, and tell me whether you think her pretty.” 

“When I look at you, how can I think any one else pretty, 
Miss Bold 2? - | 

“Well, you are not obliged to call her pretty, but only to 
look, Say she is a fright, if you like. Now, then, obey me, si. 

_And as Agnes passed a second time, Mr. Smith did look, and 
said he did not admire her at all, which was a tremendous fib, as 


in his heart of hearts he thought he had never seen her look so 
] and her beautiful eyes 


and his 


lovely. The colour rose in her cheek, ik 
Sought the ground, after resting for a moment on Mr, Smith 
companion. 
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“ You don’t know her, then ?’’ said Charlotte. 
‘‘ No,’’ returned Mr. Smith, briefly, telling a second fib op the 
heels of the first. ‘* What did you say of the gentleman with 
her ?’’ he asked further. 

“Oh, you need not be jealous of him,” said Charlotte, laugh. 

° ° 5 
ing; ‘I said he looked like a great, awkward, overgrown boy. | 
wonder she is not ashamed to parade such a lover.”’ 

‘Lover! How do you know he is her lover?’’ Mr. Smith was 
about to ask, but he checked himself. Didn’t he know it but too 
well? And it was this “awkward, overgrown boy,’’ as Charlotte 
called him, who was preferred to him! : 

Miss Fenton and her companion disappeared from the Spa long 
before the other party with whom we have to do. All through the 
deepening twilight, until the band had played the last galop, and 
struck up the notes of ‘‘God save the Queen,’ did Charlotte, 
laughing, talking, flirting, continue her untiring march by the side 
of Mr. Wentworth Smith. Then, and not till then, did she approach 
her much-enduring mother, almost frozen to death by having sat so 
long in the chill evening air, and tell her she might as well get up 
now, as they were going home. 

And now the record of one day was very much like another. 
Mr. Wentworth Smith was always either walking, riding, driving, 
or boating with Miss Charlotte Bold. Bets were frequent amongst 
the amused lookers-on whether it would or would not end in an 
offer. And then there were more bets as to whether the offer, if 
made, would be accepted. True, the young lady gave decided 
encouragement ; but then she was a flirt and notorious coquette, 
and might stoop to conquer for mere pride of conquest. 

Meanwhile, what of the Fentons? Mr. Smith and Miss Bold 
encountered them frequently, but except that the former strove to 
put additional empressement into his manner towards his fair com- 
panion at the moment of these recontres, they passed without a 
sign. One early day, indeed, two juvenile Fentons abandoned the 
wells of water they were digging in the sand, at the sight of Mr. 
Smith, and rushed towards him with outstretched hands and joyful 
exclamations ; but failing to meet the welcome they had been used 
to, they speedily resumed their spades, and from that day forward 
appeared to acquiesce in the estranged manners and customs of their 
elders. The country lover was constantly at Agnes’ side, and Mrs. 
Fenton’s comportment towards him was, to the eye of a looker-on, 
quite maternal. 

Nothing had in the meantime been heard of the lost pocket 
book, until one morning, when Mr. Smith had been rather mor 
than a week at Scarborough, he was informed that the landlord 0 
one of the other hotels had called at the C , and desired t 
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be allowed to speak to him. Our hero at once gave the word of 





ermission, and Mr. was ushered into his presence. 

‘JT beg your pardon, sir, for the intrusion,’’ began the latter ; 
“but having heard of your recent loss, I came to know whether 
this is your property,’ saying which, he produced a pocket-book, 
which Mr. Wentworth Smith immediately identified as his own. 

‘Yes, it is mine,”’ he said. 

“Then, sir,”’ resumed the landlord, ‘‘ I very much fear you will 
never again set eyes on the notes it contained when you lost it. I, 
sir, am a fellow-sufferer. This morning the individual who must 
have robbed you, decamped from my hotel without paying a farthing 
of the bill he contracted during more than a week’s residence. 
The account was no trifle either; he ordered everything of the best. 
And now the villain has decamped—decamped, sir, leaving nothing 
behind him but this empty pocket-book of yours, and—— a black 
wig! He seemed to have an uncommonly fine head of hair, to be 
sure, and it turns out as big an impostor as himself.”’ 

Mr. Smith immediately recalled to mind the raven locks of 
Mr. John Walker, Lord Wentworth’s particular friend, and abused 
himself for his own gullibility. He had frequently met the gen- 
tleman on the promenade at the Spa, and had exchanged passing 
civilities with him, which had doubtless sufficed to set Mr. Walker's 
mind at rest from the fear of his (Mr. Smith’s) suspicion. What 
verdant ground, to be sure, Mr. Walker had lighted on! 

“Have you, then, taken no measures for capturing the thief? 
Have you no knowledge of the time when he left your house ?”’ 
Mr. Smith demanded of the landlord. 

“T have made every inquiry,”’ the latter replied; ‘‘ and one of 
our waiters deposes to having seen a grey-headed gentleman, 
dressed like a clergyman, go out of our house, whom no one recol- 
lected having seen goin. Who wears a black wig may wear a 
white one, or whatever colour best suits his fancy, while any tailor 
can make a clerical suit to order. I have my suspicions of that 
same clerical-looking party, which I have communicated to the 
police. They are on the look-out at the railway-station, and if 
they succeed in catching their man, you, sir, may depend upon 
being immediately informed. 

Mr. Smith having thanked the landlord for his civility, the latter 
took his leave, 7 

The sense of having been duped and robbed by a common 
swindler may be generally supposed to be depressing and humiliating 
0 a man’s vanity ; but, strange to say, Mr. Smith felt inexplicably 
elated and in better spirits than he had ever been since the day 
bollowing his arrival at Scarborough. He could not account for it 
uself, any more than for what other equally inexplicable reason 
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gentleman he had seen with Agnes on the Spa. 
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he, about an hour afterwards, actually shirked an already half. 
formed engagement to ride with the fair Charlotte in favour of , 
solitary walk. 

Again, he could not say what prompted him to take the hich 
road to B ; 1t had no beauty to recommend it; it was dull, dry. 
and dusty, yet something impelled him so forcibly in that direction, 
that he would have found it almost as impossible to deviate from j 
as the Earth to choose her another path than that marked out for he; 
rovnd the sun by the unchangeable law of Nature. As he walked. 
Mr. Smith’s thoughts were busy with the puzzle: was he under 
mesmeric influence? Nonsense ; he shook off the idle superstition, 
and walked on quicker than before, as if, like the great sea-serpent, 
he was bent on a determined purpose, only he did not know what 
it was. 

He had walked thus rather more than a mile when he observed 
a lady on horseback approaching at full gallop; soon he perceived 
the rider had lost all command of the animal, and was in imminent 
danger of being thrown. He rushed forward, hoping by seizing the 
bridle to check its wild career; but before he was near enough to 
effect his purpose, the horse, either frightened at the sight of him, or 
some other object in the road, suddenly reared and dashed the lady 
from the saddle. What were Mr. Smith’s emotions when in the 
insensible form he endeavoured to raise from the ground le 
recognised Agnes Fenton? His heart rushed to his mouth, and in 
that moment he first knew how fervently and fondly he had loved 
her. JZad loved—no, it was in no dead past, but in the livin 
present. Her coldness, her determination not to know him, het 
kindness to another, if they had wrought any alteration in him, had 
but increased his passion. He loved—loved Agnes Fenton, and 
hated Charlotte Bold and every other woman. But almost betore 
these convictions, quick as lightning, had forced themselves through 
lis brain, as he tenderly gazed at the insensible form he now held 
in his arms, another horse and rider approached. 

‘‘My sister, oh, my sister !’’ cried a voice; “‘ tell me, she is 2" 
hurt ?”’ 

And Mr. Smith, looking up, recognised his hated rival, the 
And he called het 
| How could this be? Without pausing, however, to solve 
this question, sensible only of a ereat crushing load taken from - 
heart, he said, ‘ No, only stunned; I do not think she is hurt 4 
all.”’ 

‘Thank God! and you, too, Mr. Smith,”’ ejaculated ” 
re me. “We must be friends again, henceforth for ev alter 
this, 


y " . . . 0 
—— You have nothing to thank me for, but friends, indeed, I hop! 
irom my heart we may be.” 
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loot to meet him. The former looked a little paler than usual, 
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‘Then while I watch by my sister, will you ride my horse to 
procure the nearest conveyance you can meet with, to carry her 
home to our lodgings.”’ 

Mr. Smith was reluctant to relinquish his fair burden ; before he 
did so, he would make sure it was indeed into the hands of a 
brother. 

“Most gladly (oh false superlative !), and directly,’”’ he said. 
‘But, one moment, tell me first—you called this lady your sister ; 
you called me too by my name; how is it, then, that I do not know 
yours ?”” 

“What should my sister’s brother’s name be but Fenton? And 
who should I be but Tom of that name—alias Tom Thumb ?”’ 

“My dear Tom, is it possible?’ and Mr. Smith seized young 
Fenton’s hand, and shook it cordially. ‘‘ I go now,”’ he added ; but 
Agnes, whose consciousness had in the meantime been gradually 
returning, at these words attempted to rise, protesting she was nut 
at all frightened, and should be able to ride her runaway steed home 
almost directly. This, however, neither gentlemen would hear of, 
and Mr. Smith departed on his errand. Whilst he was absent, 
thoughts, happy thoughts for the most part, crowded on his mind. 
What a strange chance had renewed his intercourse with the 
Fentons! Could it be so renewed only to be again interrupted as 
strangely as before? He thought not, if he had read aright the 
expression of Agnes’ eyes as they woke to consciousness; if his ears 
had heard aright her brother’s declaration that they must henceforth 
be friends for ever. Then his thoughts turned to the brother. What 
& metamorphosis was here! Well he remembered the little mid- 
shipman, who not quite four years ago had departed on his first 
voyage ; but who could have supposed this young Goliath to be the 
same ? 

Just one year younger than Agnes, Tom had been so remarkably 
small for his age, that his name had always been Tom Thumb in the 
family, Though he had returned to spend a brief furlough with his 
friends twice before this, since first he entered Her Majesty's Royal 
Navy, it happened that Mr. Smith had never seen him on these 
occasions. The first time Tonr had spent his holiday at Scarborough, 
and the second, when he had been at home at the Parsonage, Mr. 
Smith had chanced to be away the whole time, visiting a near rela- 
hon of his own, supposed to be dying. He had heard, indeed, both 
umes that Tom was grown, but for a growth like this his mind had 
been quite unprepared. It was ‘* pro-di-gious,’’ as Domine Samp- 
Son would have said. 

When Mr. Wentworth Smith returned in the carriage he had 
been sent for, he found Agnes and her brother advancing slowly on 
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shocks he had received. 

‘© You will drive home with us?’ said Tom to him. Mr. Smith 
looked at Agnes. She evidently did not wish to forbid him, so he 
said, ‘‘ Certainly ;’’ and all three were soon seated. 

‘* And now you must explain why you have never been to see ys 
before, and have given us the dead cut on every occasion?” 
demanded Tom, as they drove along. 

‘TI did come, as you know, the very morning after my arrival, 
and was refused admission—was told I need come no more. What 
could I do then ?”’ 

‘““Tmpossible!’’ said Agnes. 
We never knew you had called.”’ 

‘Nay, it is my turn now to say impossible. J sent in my card, 
and the servant who took it brought me back the message from 
Mrs. Fenton herself.” 

‘From mamma, who has been every day regretting the estrange. 
ment, and at a loss how to account for it! She would have stopped 
you to ask what it meant, only, whenever we met, you always had 
a young lady with you.’’ This was said half reproachfully, and 
made Mr. Smith look abashed, and wish Charlotte had been at 
Jericho. ‘‘ Indeed,’’ Agnes went on, “I feel certain mamma has 
never treated anybody in such a manner since we have been at 
Scarborough, except a certain Mr. John Walker.”’ 

‘Mr. John Walker!’ repeated Mr. Smith. The truth flashed 
across him ina moment. He recollected how he had been honoured 
with that gentleman’s card, and suspected he must by mistake have 
sent this in to the Fentons instead of his own. Before taking upon 
himself the blame of the whole misunderstanding, he would, hov- 
ever, ask Agnes a question. 

‘And who was Mr. John Walker ?’’ he said. 

“That,” she replied, laughing, ‘‘ I am quite unable to tell you, 
never having seen anything of the gentleman beyond his visitmg- 
card. But mamma had, many years ago, a disagreeable acquall- 
tance of that name, and thinking it possible he might have reap- 
peared upon the scene, she acted as rudely as you have related. 
But to you she could never——”’ 

Mr. Wentworth Smith here broke in with his confession, 20 
omitting the episode of the stolen pocket-book and the unpaid bill. 

‘* This,” he continued, “ is hardly likely to be your mammas 
acquaintance of by-gone years. I should think this Mr. John 
Walker probably has an alias for every day in the year.” bat 
seem er tee dtd —, enegretes ae i emescaid 

y part of the business ? 


‘Very much 50, indeed ; only introduced, I think, for ™Y sole 
annoyance and discomfiture.’’ 


‘‘ There must be some mistake, 


perhaps, otherwise she seemed to have quite recovered from the 
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‘«‘T am very sorry,”’ said Agnes. 
“Thank you—it was hard to bear at the time, but one can afford 


to laugh at a misfortune that 1s past.” 

All’s well that ends well, and Mr. Wentworth Smith’s holiday, 
though it had a dark and cloudy beginning, ended under a serene 
and sunny sky. He did not indeed recover his lost bank notes, nor 
hear anything further of Mr. John Walker; but that loss sat on 
him light as a feather now, overbalanced by and forgotten in a great 
cain—a gain, as he thought, beyond all price and power of estima- 
tion in money. When he returned home to B , 1t was as the 
betrothed husband of Agnes Fenton. 
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AT THE SEASIDE 


Everypopy was out of town—at least, so everybody else said 
Junior clerks began to examine the various styles of knapsacks and 
tourists’ suits with critical eyes. Messengers and porters talked 
about taking their ‘‘ missuses off for a day or two, and havin’ 


( 
c 


a 
regular flare up!’ Junior partners began to receive letters directed 


in the fair English text of the head of the house, with all sorts of 
eccentric postmarks. Paterfamilias had packed up his trunks and 
his children, and had wandered away. In fact, it was the height of 
the holiday season, and you walked disconsolate and unrecognised 
along streets in which you had been used to nodding like a Chinese 
mandarin on a mantelpiece. Bickers was in Cornwall, flirting 
with the bondagers ; on Dickers’ door was pasted an intimation to 
all inquiring friends that he had gone to Palestine, but would return 
shortly; Fickers was domg Mont Blanc; Lickers had gone to 
Geneva ; Mickers was in the Highlands ; Nickers had disappeared, 
no one knew where—when last seen, he was in a cab, and hada 
railway rug on his knee; Pickers was at the Isle of Man, and with 
him were Quickers and Rickers, and they three had jointly written 
an article in \Jona’s Queen, proving that the famous Manthe Doog 
was the Black Dog of Arden ; Stickers was at Bettws-y-Coed, con- 
suming much time, tobacco, and colours, in a vain attempt to paint 
a Welsh fog, with the sun breaking through it ; Wickers was enjoy- 
ing himself among the colleens of the Green Isle ; Yickers was gone 
to Stonehenge, to see what it was built for; whilst Zickers, most 
magnificent of foreigners, had taken his polyglot talk and superb 
whiskers to the fertile plains of La Belle France. 

I looked in at the club (the Chrysostom, in Paul-street), and 
learned all these particulars from Roggs, who invariably knows 
everything about everybody. His proprietors ought to patent him 
as an “improved local newspaper and directory combined.’’ Roggs 
had his carpet-bag in his hand, and was going to catch the five 
train. Didn’t know where he was going exactly ; should make 
for Chester, and then Would I go with him to his indefinite 
destination? Whilst he was running on thus, I made up my mind, 
and said, ‘*‘ Come with me to Shrimpville !’? Shrimpville was 100 
quiet for Mr. Roges’ taste ; he would be ennuyé—bored to death ina 
week, so he said. There was nothing at Shrimpville, Rocker said, 
and so said Docker, and so said they all; and thus Roggs bustled 
off, and caught his five train, and was seen, a few days after, 4 
Boulogne. The following day I found myself en route for Shrimp- 
ville ; but the reader need not fear from me any digressions concelh- 
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ing the station, and the shouting, busy, perspiring, helpless, and 
ridiculous way 10 which everybody was doing everything wrong. I 
am not going to discourse about the scorntul ladies in the refresh. 
ment-room, or the railway officials who can’t see a cigar if a piece 
of silver is neatly placed over their eyes. Nor of the passengers— 
though, as usual, there was a nervous man, a city youth, a young 
lady with auburn hair, pug nose, ditto dog, and Tupper’s “ Pro- 
yerbial Philosophy ;’? and another young lady in deep black, with a 
pale face and sad eyes. Nor shall I record the conversation which 
arose as we flashed through green fields and murky towns, or detail 
the events of the journey—how the city youth, after a futile attempt 
at being witty, began to smoke, and the pale young lady began to 
cough, and the young lady with the pug nose—dog, [ mean—made 
an isolated observation on brutes, and the nervous gentleman, 
iooking sternly at me, inquired who on earth was smoking ?—an 
inquiry slightly superfluous, as the city youth was sitting next to 
him. The cub, on being requested, readily gave up his cloud, and 
looked not a little ashamed of himselt as the nervous gentleman 
cave a learned dissertation on the deterioration of the human race 
through the influence of tobacco, with a supplement of cases of 
poisoning by nicotine ;—but he lit a cigar as we lett the station at 
Shrimpville, for all that. All this, I say, must remain untold. 
When I have finished my epic on the American Revolution, and 
my tragedy on Napoleon the Great, I intend to write a novel, the 
aim of which shall be to show the «esthetics of railway travelling. 
My hero shall be deserted by his cruel or unfortunate mother (1 
have not decided which), and left at a railway station, in a brown 
paper parcel, addressed to Mr. Jones, Robinson St., Southwark ; he 
shall be instrumental in detecting a gigantic robbery in a first-class 
carriage ; and when the smoking saloon takes fire (which it will do 
about the middle of vol. 2), he shall, with daring courage, un- 
couple it from the other carriages, and shunt it on a siding: of 
course, on this occasion, the smoking saloon will have to be the last 
ot the train. Having got it on the siding, our hero seizes something 
(I don’t know what, yet), breaks open the door with it, and rescues 
the inmates, one of whom is the Grand Duke of Hesse Infinitessimal- 
burgh Petit, who confers a German barony on him, and the crosses 
of sixteen orders of chivalry. He shall meet with our heroine, his 
luture wife, in a collision, and his firstborn shall enter the world in 
a director’s carriage. When this novel work is written, you shal! 
Lave a faithful portrait of all the ordinary varieties of railway 
Passengers, with a few extraordinary ones as well; but I shall not 
do it now, as I have been reading the fable of the man who killed 
the goose which laid the golden eggs; and so, until at Mudie’s you 
‘ee three mauve-coloured volumes, bearing the general title of the 
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“‘Child of the Station,” you must be content to learn that, in due 
time, we arrived at Shrimpville-by-the-Sea, and that we al] Went 
contrary ways, and beheld each other no more. 

Now I know very well that no Gazetteer of her Majesty’; 
dominions contains any mention of Shrimpville-by-the-Sea ; that t 
is not set down in any map whatever; and yet it is a real place 
where people, eat drink, and are merry, where they marry oa 
are given in marriage, and perform all the other sane and insane 
actions incident to humanity. The thin veil of fiction with whic, 
I have chosen to invest the subject is frail and flimsy enough, and 
will be transparent enough to many eyes. 

At Shrimpville-by-the-Sea the principal place is the Promenade, 
a long and handsome walk, one part of which is railed off, and 
slopes to the sands below, forming a bulwark against the further 
encroachments of old ocean ; on the other side are what auctioneers 
term handsome villa residences, which mean very big and very ugly 
brick and stone abominations, designed by an architect’s errand 
boy, and executed by the immortal Mr. Stucco. From the middle 
of the Promenade runs the Pier, “ half a mile in length, or, with 
the new pier, three quarters,’’ as an official informs us. So, having 
secured my lodgings, I strolled to the Promenade, whilst the neat. 
handed Phillis was preparing the cup which cheers but not 
inebriates. Here the ladies resort to exhibit their pretty faces 
and newest dresses, escorted by cavaliers who go because it is “ the 
thing,’’ and because no fellow ever did meet any other fellow any- 
where else. Here are pleasant picnics planned, and endless excur 
sions, botanical and antiquarian, got up. Here the poor invalic 
comes to catch the health-restoring breeze, as it sweeps in from the 
ocean. Here you may see country people ‘dizened out in all the 
hues of the rainbow, and wearing that malapropos, fish-out-of- 
water expression, characteristic of sylvan mankind when they 
venture from their native plains. Here are various monomanlacs 
wandering about. One is a gentleman who has had to perform 
his toilette in a limited period of time, which period expired before 
he put on his boots and stockings; this individual inquires, 24 
subterranean voice, whether you would like to have a bathe! 
Another wants to dispose of an unlimited number of copies of the 
“Shrimpville Visitor,” a first-class family newspaper, which offers 
a favourable medium to advertisers. A third considers the natural 
state of man to be one of thirst, and the primary object of life the 
quenching of it, with which view he offers you a glass of lemonade 
ata nominal price. Here are fat ladies riding Lilliputian donkeys 
—and, by the way, can any one explain what law of nature It 8 
which causes large people to mount miniature animals, and small 
people to select the biggest they can find? It is a puzzle which 
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Q even the editor of ‘‘ Notes and Queries” cannot solve. Here are 
t necro melodists dilating on the charms of Lucy Neal, and other 

matters of interest to an educated and enlightened public. Here is 
3 fH aman, young and strong, shut out for ever from the blessed light 
t of heaven, singing the most comic songs in a sad and doleful voice. 
, “A copper, gentlemen, for this poor soul, in the name of blind 
d [ fartimeus and grand old Homer! A copper, gentlemen, for the 
e sake of blind John Milton, and he who tore down the idolatrous 
h FF temple at Gath!’ Here, in fact, are specimens of almost every 
d Hi cenus of the two great classes into which mankind may be divided 

at Shrimpville-by-the-Sea—the amused and the amusers. From 
>»  the Promenade you may look straight out at the great, unresting 
d > ocean, and listen to its music, while the spray dashes into your 
t @ face as you speculate on little Dombey’s exhaustless query of 

' “What are the wild waves saying ?”’ 
§ ‘‘Aw say, measter, what’s yon?’ The fair querist is a lady 

d > witha cotton umbrella, a brown face, a red gown, a black and 
e 7 yellow shawl, and a bonnet of no colour whatever. The person to 
b ( whom her question is addressed is a long, bony, shrewd-looking 
§ # Yankee, who is evidently studying the Britishers for pastime ; and 
- the object of her inquiry is a speck on the horizon, the sail of some 
1 @ fishing smack probably. 
_ “That, marm ?’’ observes the Yankee, inierrogatively. 
ee ‘“ EKigh, mon— that.” 
; ‘‘ That, marm, is Jerusalem,’’ solemnly replies the son of liberty. 
| “ Nay, for sure neaw, is it? Con yo see so fur as theer ?”’ 
—_— “Oh, yes; and when it is a very clear day, you may see as far 
@ = as London ;”’ and he looks at her with the air of one whose sole 
¢ & wssion in life is to dispense useful information gratis. The old 
. lady shakes her head incredulously. ‘Aw dar say, ye met see 
Y — Jerusalem, bur aw reet sure ye canno see as fur as London from 
8 here!” Exit old lady trying to look dignified. Such is the farce 
0 & of the Promenade at Shrimpville-by-the-Sea; here is a scene of 
e domestic comedy :— 
a ‘Look at baby, Charles!’’ cries a pretty little woman, and baby 


is certainly worth looking at,-with the delicate pink bloom on its 






e little face, and its blue eyes staring intently at its mother, and its 
S mouth wreathed with smiles, as it cooes, and crows, and dances 1n 
her loving arms. Now her brooch has engaged its attention, and 
: the puny hands are making fruitless efforts to gain possession of it; 
e and the little woman, as she catches your eye intent upon her 
’ darline, looks the proudest little woman in England, and gives you a 
. smile which says as plain as words, ‘‘ ‘There never was such a dear, 
: ntellicent, pretty baby in all this world.”’ 

4 Not without its darker side is this subject of ours. Sad enough 
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the sight of strong men suddenly stricken down, maimed and 
crippled for life ; sad enough, I trow, to see youth and beauty pas 
by in the heyday 6f their charms, and scarcely deign a compassionate 
look at the poor wrecks of humanity who once revelled jn thei 
smiles. Ay me! Dum vivam vivamus—live while you live, and 
make the most of golden moments ere they flee; for the momy 
cometh when you also, oh! my brother, though the love locks curl 
bravely round your brow, and ladies’ lockets dangle on your guard, 
—you, also, oh ! my brother, wheeled along in your Bath chair, may 
avert your gaze, as sweeps by you, resplendent in shimmering satin, 
la belle dame sans merci, whose glances kill. We all lament the 
buried past, but with what sadness must these men cry— 


“Oh! eyes and smiles, and days of yore, 
Can nothing your delight restore ?” 
Oh! skies, brilliant skies, and gladsome sun, and haypy world of 
youth, return to us once more. 


W. EL A. A. 
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Fi1xG down your pen, O Scribbler! cease addressing 
Mellifluous verses, and rose-coloured sonnets, 
To her you call your Venus—tease confessing 


Your love for modern nymphs in low-crowned bonnets. 


If she be rich in all-alluring graces, 
Why flaunt to the world in strains poetic? 
Love claims you as her showman, he who paces 
Before her booth with actions energetic. 


The redolent rose and lily fair and lowly 
Require no herald bold their praise to scatter ; 

Then why should love, so beautiful and holy, 
Depend upon a heart-sick rhymer’s chatter ? 


So, darling, I will not write pretty verses 
‘lo let you know I love you,—ever telling 
Of eyes divine, and knitted silken purses 


You’ve made for me—how, dreariest shades dispelling. 


You burst upon my sight with dazzling splendour, 
Enriching all my dark heart’s empty spaces ; 
How oft I long occasion to defend your 
(Excuse the rhyme) worth in all proper places. 


Nor will I tell the world how rich a treasure 
Within your warm heart is most closely hidden ; 
Nor how, with what an over-joyous pleasure, 
I wait for you—when I am not forbidden. 


For sometimes you are cruel as the breezes, 

That coldly blow when winter snow is falling, 
And look at me with icy breath, which freezes. 

The stream of words that babbles at your calling. 


You know I love you; and such thought assuages 
Our beating hearts, to care’s hard hand untutored. 

Enough of rhyming for these monthly pages 

Lest this MS. may be returned—UNsviITeD. 
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CATHERINE DE MEDICI AND HER TIMEs 


Amone the ancient Norsemen there was a legend concerning 
certain tricksy mountain sprite, who, although he was sometimes 
graciously pleased to become visible to mortal ken, nevertheles 
always enveloped himself in so thick a veil of mist that no one 
could ever distinguish his real form. Now, as the traveller crogsa] 
the narrow bridge of some foaming torrent, he would catch g 
glimpse of a shadowy, shrouded figure, dancing amid the light 
spray ; and now, as he threaded some deep glen, the same apparition 
would be perched on a rocky pinnacle far above him. Sometimes 
it would flit by him through the dark pine woods, and sometimes, a: 
he gazed at a distant snowy peak, it would seem to be playing in 
airy gambols amid the sunbeams which lit up the dazzling summit. 
But wherever or however frequently he might behold it, he was 
never able afterwards to give any accurate description of the vision. 
There are certain characters in past history which, as we look back at 
them, seem to resemble, in a degree, this capricious, provoking 
spirit. Some (such as the Black Prince, or the Chevalier Bayard) 
are surrounded by so brilliant a haze of romance that their whole 
lives appear to us to be a gorgeous but indistinct dream of poetic 
beauty ; while others, on the contrary, are covered by such a dark 
cloud of evil reputation, that the moment we approach them ve 
are confused and overwhelmed by a swarm of dim ideas of horror 
that prevent our seeing anything clearly. 

Catherine de Medici is one of these latter. The instant we 
speak her name a black, terrible abyss seems to open before us, 
where the livid faces of assassinated men elare at us on all sides— 
where the dark forms of priests, with smiles upon their lips, and 
cups of poison hidden beneath their sacred robes, glide noiseless) 
about—where the cries of the dying re-echo, mingling im ghastly 
union with the joyous bells of the bloody wedding of Saint Bartholo- 
mew. Let us, however, boldly make our way through this chaos 
of pale spectral shapes and hideous sounds > let us draw near to the 
phantom of the dreaded queen who stands in the midst, and let & 
compel her, by the all-powerful spell of imagination, ere she cal 
glide away, to pause while we scan her features by the two-fold 
light of unprejudiced thought and Christian toleration—those lights 
that have been so seldom thrown upon her. 

Tn the first place, we will glance for a moment at her early youth, 
and see 1f we cannot find there some clue to the course of her after lie. 
Catherine was born of the family of the Medici, a name that bi 
moat emnees in Italy with the idea of magnificent pened 

princely largeness of heart. At the period, howe 
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of which we are treating, things were very much changed with the 
race from what they had been in the days when the great Lorenzo 
rode through Florence, while the whole people gloried in his manly 
beauty, and hailed his approach like that of a beneficent divinity ; 
or sat in his palace, a worthy judge of all the grandest works of 
art in the land; a reader of human character so discerning, that he 
perceived the first sparks of genius in the boy, Michael Ancelo., 
The only quality of them great ancestor that the present repre- 
sentatives of the Medici had inherited was his excessive love of 
power, which they possessed without one ray of that commanding 
talent—without one shred of that majestic graciousness that had 
enabled Lorenzo to bear his weight of absolute authority as eracefully 
in the public eye as the martial queen, renowned in old Teutonic 
story, bore her ponderous shield. 

Instead of bending their necks joyfully to receive the yoke, as 
they had once done, and, flattered by the thought that their master 
was the first man in Italy, exulting in their servitude, the people of 
Florence now chafed and fretted in their bonds. Already, more than 
once, they had freed themselves from Medician tyranny, and their 
present ruler had only regained his position by force, and only 
maintained his ascendancy by means of a standing army—that 
universal anchor of arbitrary power. 

Three principles Catherine must have drawn in with the very 
air she breathed, from her earliest years—three principles that must 
have been whispered even around her cradle and in her nursery ; 
and those three principles were,—that a popular government was 
something worse than the “Inferno’’ of Dante; that a capability for 
dissembling was one of the first things to be acquired in lite; and 
that, above all, obedience to the Roman Catholic Church was a 
duty to which every other must be postponed. 

She would be taught that the foundations of that Church were as 
frm as those of the Apennines, and her aspirations as lofty as their 
summits. She would be taught that the purity of that Church was 
80 immaculate, that with one touch she could wipe out the stain of 
any crime that might be committed in her service. She would be 
taught that it was a glorious thing for an Italian maid or matron to 
sacrifice to that Church all those softer emotions, those sweet 
Promptings to mercy and tenderness, which are the best jewels in 
the crown of womanhood. In consequence of the restless ambi- 
on of Charles V. and Francis I., making Italy the theatre ot 
frequent battles, she would be throughout her youth so surrounded 

Y war, nay, often (as on the occasion of her well-known cruel 
€xposure on the besieged walls of Florence) would be brought ito 
such close and terrible contact with it, that her childish mind 
Would learn to regard bloodshed as the normal condition of the world. 
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But though the gentler sympathies of her heart were thus 
cramped or blunted, she would by no means grow up withoy: 
cultivation of mind or refinement of manners. She would learn to 
think, that to maintain a polished and graceful demeanour jy all 
circumstances was one of the most necessary qualities of a high-bor: 
lady. Her intellect would be early fed with the voluptuous elegance 
of Boccacio, and with Ariosto’s airy grace: and her eye woul 
be early trained to appreciate the beautiful from the treasures of art. 
with which she was daily surrounded. As she played in the courts o: 
the Vatican, when visiting her uncle, Clement VIT., she may haye 
been fondled by the mighty hands of Michael Angelo, whose love 
of children forms so charming a trait in his character; and he 
waiting-women may often have amused the little duchess (tl 
duchessina, as she was called), when she was wayward or out o 
humour, by telling her wonderful stories of Raphael, whom, since 
his death, tho loving fancy of the common people had invested with 
almost supernatural powers. Therefore, when we find her remark. 
able for imperturbable sternness, cold-blooded policy, and masculine 
courage, we must not be surprised to see her presiding with 
queenly grace in the saloons of the Louvre, ard subjugating mer, 
by her insinuating manners, her wit, and her beauty. Under the 
varied influences that have been briefly described, Catherine grew 
up until she had nearly completed her fifteenth year, when 
Clement VIJ.—who was, as yet, hardly reseated in the papal char, 
from which Charles V. had, for awhile, so unceremoniously thrust 
him, and who was, doubtless, very glad to steady himseli, by 
catching hold of the robe of the French king—began to treat with 
the latter concerning a marriage between his niece and Prince 
Henry, Francis’ son. These negociations were soon brought t 
a satisfactory termination. The Pope was wild with joy when the 
marriage-contract was signed. It was, indeed (independent of al 
political views), a proud thing for the descendant of the Florentine 
apothecary, from whom the Medici derived their name, to have the 
prospect of ascending the throne of St. Louis, and of becoming t 
mother of a race of sovereigns who were to rule over the fae 
realm in Christendom. On his side, Francis was glad to secu 
to himself the sanction of holy Church to any little infraction he 
might, in future, choose to make of the treaty which the disastrous 
day of Pavia had brought about between him and his old rival, the 
emperor ; and, doubtless also, the royal Valois was not sorry 0 ‘* 
the lilies of France, which late troubles were beginning to ma 
look somewhat tarnished, regilded by ducats that the wort} 
burghers of Florence—probably with no very good grace 
brought iorth from their counting-houses to pay the marriage-P* 
tion of their young duchess. 
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As soon, therefore, as all preparations were made, Catherine set 
out for her new home with a stately pomp and a profuse magni- 
feence seldom before seen in Italy. Bales of gorgeous silks and 
caskets of glittering jewels, such as might have been stored in the 
seraclio of an eastern sultan, were piled around the young bride; 
the noblest cavaliers and the loveliest ladies of Rome and Florence 
followed in her train; and numerous works of art, among which 
was the Madonna Belle Jardini¢re, (fit dowry for an Italian 
maiden), left the palaces of the south to become the glory of the 
Louvre. Thus royally accompanied, Catherine reached her future 
country, and there, with much state, was united to Prince Henry. 

These were the autumnal days of the once splendid court of 
Francis I. The king himself—he who had once been called the 
first cavalier in Europe—he who had once been esteemed the best 
swordsman, the best dancer, and the most witty talker in France— 
he who had been the idol, both of his wite, the gentle Claude, and of 
his sister, the brillant Margaretta—was now a subdued, broken man, 
crown old before his time, partly through his captivity in Spain, 
partly through the loss of all most dear to him, and partly through 
the weary weight of government. Hleanor of Ausiria, his second 
queen, was a pensive lady who cared little for the court festivities or 
public display. His union with her had been in some measure 
forced upon Francis by her brother, Charles V.; and the warmth ot 
his attection for her had never been more than a winter sunbeam. 
Painfully aware of this, and loving not France or its customs, the 
queen spent much of her time in dreaming sadly of the Danube. Of 
the nobles who had once rallied so gallantly around their sovereign 
in ball or in field, some had fallen in battle, and some, like their 
master, had felt the hand of misfortune heavy upon them. The 
country in general was chiefly occupied with religious dissensions. 

Under the protection of the king’s beloved sister, Margaretta, 
the reformed faith had made rapid steps in France, and the refrains 
of the French metrical translation of the Psalms were nearly as 
often heard in the land asthe Ave Maria. The priests anathematised 
the civil authorities, and threatened reprisals ; but as long as Francis 
lived no active proceedings were instituted against the Calvinists 
who triumphantly ate meat on Fridays, and refused to go to fetes 
onthe Sabbath. We hear very little, either for good or for evil, 
of Catherine during her father-in-law’s lifetime. Either her mind 
Was slow in coming to its full ripeness, or else her subtle intellect 
comprehended that its season of power was not yet arrived. Her 
health was delicate, and for some years after her marriage she had 
no hopes of giving a heir to the throne. _ 

There is a certain style of beauty which, like the fruit a 
iC 


ns-tree, requires two seasons to come to full maturity. 
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charms of Catherine de Medici were of this order. She wag much 
handsomer in the second summer of her womanhood thay . 
the first ; and at this period her personal attractions do not appear 
to have been thought much of at the French court. Her husban! 
was unfaithful to her, as were all the French princes of that da ty 
their consorts ; but as she herself had been accustomed to no very 
strict code of morals in her own family, she does not seem to haya 
troubled herself much about the matter. 

As for Francis I., he appears in general to have treated with 
mere courteous indifference the sallow, large-eyed Italian girl, wh 
spent most of her time in reading ‘‘ Machiavelli” and attending mas, 
Only once did she bring herself voluntarily and conspicuously into his 
notice, and give some promise of the woman whose fiery and persuasive 
eloquence was one day to induce the council to determine upon the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. It was on the occasion of her receiving 
some marked slight from her husband that the blood of the Medici 
was stirred within her. With dishevelled hair and disordered robes 
she rushed into the king’s presence, and throwing herself in tears 
at his feet, prevailed so much by her suppliant charms, and in. 
dignant complaints, that the monarch completely espoused her 
cause, and insisted in future upon greater respect being paid'her. 
Even after Henry IJ. ascended the throne, she did not play any 
very prominent part in public affairs. She was a devoted mother, 
and much of her time was passed in watching over her children. 
When we see her thus performing the noblest and tenderest office 
of her sex, and then recall the terrible part she enacted ont 
Bartholomew’s night, we are bewildered with the contrast, and we 
think of Marfisa, Armida, or Clorinda, now reclining in flowing 
robes by the fountain in all her seductive beauty, and DoW 
sheathed in armour and mounted on her war-horse, rushing furiously 
through the thickest of the fight. Now and then she engaged na 
skirmish with Diane de Poitiers, the king’s haughty favourite; and 
occasionally she employed all her influence with her husband, who 
now regarded her intellect with much more respect than formerly, 
to induce him to persecute the Reformers. She was a bold horse. 
woman, and often did the grand old woods of Fontainbleau re-echo 
with the silver chime of horn and hound, as the Queen of Frante, 
surrounded by a merry rout of ladies and gentlemen, went forth 
to hunt the deer through those sylvan solitudes. She 1s said t0 
have been the inventor of the present side-saddle. Ii so, English 
women, at least, owe her a debt of oratitude. 

Superstition was the chief weakness of her character. Many 
a night did she spend in her observatory at Blois with her 
favourite Italian astrologer, seeking to read in the stars the destiBY 
of her children. Often,'when the silver hue of moonlight had pass 
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away from the dark waters of the Loire, when the first torch of 
morning was kindling in the east, the weary queen would retire to 
rest, to dream of the greatness which she believed herself to have 
foreseen for some princely boy now in his cradle. It was foretold 
her that all her sons would be kings. Fearing that this prophecy 
might be fulfilled by their all dying young and childless, and all 
thus being in turns monarchs of France (as did, in fact, with one 
exception, take place), she endeavoured most eagerly when they 
crew up to realise it in some other way. Among many plans she 
formed for this purpose, she sent one of her younger sons to 
England to try to marry Queen Elizabeth. Gloriana smiled upon 
him a little, and coquetted with him for awhile. But we think it 
very improbable that she ever seriously contemplated a union with 
him; to have married a foreign Roman Catholic prince would have 
been utterly adverse to all her past policy. Besides this, the Exrl 
of Leicester (“‘ Sweet Robin,”’ as she called him) was just now in the 
height of her favour; and we fully believe that if ever “ young 
Cupid’s fiery dart ’’ did touch the heart of ‘‘ the Imperial Votress,”’ 
Sweet Robin has the glory of having kindled the flame. 

But we are anticipating events. After a reign of twelve years 
Henry II. died, and was succeeded by his son Francis II. It was 
then that Catherine de Medici’s true season of power began, and 
continued throughout the reign of her three weak, incapable sons, 
Francis IT., Charles IX., and Henry III. During this period she 
was supreme mistress of France, and supreme director of all its 
policy, both foreign and domestic. Her measures were often 
crooked, and often arbitary, but no one can doubt her great ability 
for government. 

And now, indissolubly connected with the image of Catherine 
de Medici, three lovely female figures rise up and glide past us, 
filling, each one in her turn, with light and melody the misty 
darkness that surrounds the dreaded queen-mother. Who is she 
that first advances towards us, every movement of whose slender 
form seems regulated by some secret strain of music heard by her 
alone? As we gaze at the dark eyes, where mirth and sadness 
mingle so strangely together, at the rich auburn locks, at the 
exquisite mouth, in the expression of which there is something of 
uncertainty which makes us, notwithstanding its extreme sweetmess, 
uncomfortable,—while we look at it we wonder not that that face 
Was at once the glory and the woe of so many: it 1s Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scotland, the consort of Francis II. 

We see her dancing amid the many-coloured lamps and gauzy 
draperies of sume court pageant, aerially graceful as the dreams of 
ancient classic story. We hear her saucy, half-playtul words ol 
girlish glee and defiance spoken to the bright young bevy of maids 
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of honour that surrounded her, when the queen-mother tried to put 
some restraint upon her actions. ‘“ A Florentine shopwoman js no 
fitting mistress for the daughter of a hundred kings.” We beholj 
her in her mourning robes, wandering through the old Chateau 
of Blois, saddened for a time (though, it must be confessed, for 
a very brief time) by the loss of her boy husband, the indulgent 
companion of her youth. We listen to her bitter cry of sorrow ag 
she lies on the deck of her swift sailing-vessel, while the shores of 
France gradually vanish from her view through the gathering 
twilight. ‘‘ Adieu, well-beloved country ! home of my childhood, 
adieu !’’ Then she fades away from our sight, and our ear only 
catches a murmur of dark things concerning her in the cold capital 
of the north: our eyes onlv catch a glimpse of her beauty, slowly 
withering in a gloomy oak-panelled hall, and of an axe gleaming 
in the distance. Scarcely has she vanished when, far off, thereisa 
flash of golden hair and a ripple of silver laughter. There appears 
a lovely debonnaire lady, every sparkle of whose blue eye, every 
fold of whose floating robe, every motion of whose rounded fom, 
every hue on whose changeful cheek, seems to be overflowing with 
soft voluptuous pleasure. At her side is a man of stately person, 
with a dark, handsome, haughty face, whose hand is on hers as they 
wander together by moonlight through the gardens of the Tuilleries 
at some summer féte, and to whom she whispers sweetly, while she 
casts a timid glance towards the approaching form of the queen. 
mother. It is Margaret of Valois, Catherine’s second daughter, 
and Henry, Duke of Guise, the man to whom she would so wi. 
lingly give her hand as well as her heart, which is his already. 
Such a union, however, was very far from the policy of the queet- 
mother. 

The Duke of Guise was the wealthiest, the most powerful, ant 
the nearest related to the blood-royal of all the nobles of France. 
Were he to marry a princess of the reigning house his children 
would stand in a proximity to the throne of the Valois most 
unpleasant for him who sat upon it. The duke was popular, and 
he possessed as much strength of will and of intellect as al 
Catherine’s three surviving sons put together. These crcuth 
stances, as well as the ambition which she knew to be latent 2 
his character, gave her far too much uneasiness for her t9 think lol 
a moment of permitting a marriage that would be toshim a fresh 
cause tor cherishing aspiring views. Besides this, the quee2 ha 
very diferent intentions with regard to the disposal of Margaret® 
hand. Her wily brain was beginning to frame a dark and terrible 
scheme, and her beautiful daughter was to be the centre arow® 
which her tortuous designs were to evolve themselves. The hatetu! 
dragon of Protestantism had firmly seized, with one of its claws, 
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upon the shield of the faith of France. As she could not shake it, 
off, Catherine determined, like Spencer’s Red-cross knight, to sever 
with one blow this limb of the detested monster. She opened 
nevotiations for a marriage between Margaret and Henry, the 
young king of Navarre, who, since the death of his mother, Queen 
Jeanne, had become the head of the Huguenot party. 

Henry was a promising, gallant-spirited young prince, who, 
even in the midst of the lightness and gay follies of his youth, was 
already beginning to show that he had inherited all the great 
‘ntellect and good qualities of his highly-gitted mother. He very 
willingly agreed to the proposed union. His small territory was in 
such constant danger of being crushed by its powerful neighbours, 
France or Spain, that a close alliance with one or the other of these 
kingdoms was most essential for its preservation. He also hoped 
that this marriage might be beneficial to the reformed interests in 
France. Through his grandmother, Queen Margaret, the sister of 
Francis I., he was nearly related to the race of Valois; and his 
generous open nature kept him very far trom suspecting any 
treachery. Still wearing their mourning apparel for his royal 
mother (an evil omen for a bridal party), the young kine and his 
tram entered Paris in August, 1572. The preparations for the 
nuptials were soon completed. A platform, covered with rich 
brocade, was erected in front of the Church of Notre Dame, and 
there, on the eve of St. Bartholomew, amid the tumultuous accla- 
mations of the lively Parisian populace, who little suspected that 
they were witnessing the first act of a tragedy, and surrounded by 
all that was noblest and fairest in France, Henry and Margaret 
were united. We have not space here to give any detailed account 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. <A darker page in the whole 
volume of history does not exist. What could be baser than the 
design to invite a prince and his adherents to a capital under the 
pretext of a marriage-festival, in order to arrest the former, and 
murder the latter? What could be more cold-bloodedly cruel than 
the way in which this design was executed? While, however, the 
impartial voice of history must pronounce a strong condemnation of 
Catherine de Medici, who, without doubt, was the chief originator 
and carrier out of the iniquitous scheme, we must not forget, as 
some extenuation for her crime, to take into consideration the state 
ot fanaticism to which she had been urged by the Romish clerzy, 
and the utter absence, at that epoch among all parties, of religious 
toleration. Each sect, could it but gain the ascendancy, was quite 
teady to persecute with fire and sword every one who dissented In 
the smallest particular from its own peculiar dogmas. In England, 
Queen Elizabeth burnt a woman and a Protestant for some heretical 
‘pluion ; and when the great and enlightened Prince of Orange, 
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who was a man far beyond his age, would not permit the Rom 
Catholic assassin that had attempted his life to be put to the 
torture previous to his execution, it was simply regarded, even } 
the phlegmatic Dutchmen, as an eccentric act of insane clemex, 
The eve of St. Bartholomew must have been a strange and terrible 
night in the palace of the Valois. In one part of the house th 
ball-room, bright with the blaze of silver lamps and the flash of 
mirrors—with the shimmer of silks, the gleam of white arms, and 
the glitter of jewels, re-echoing with the warble of lutes, the feet of 
the dancers, and the laughter of ladies; in another part, th 
council chamber, where sat the queen-mother and those of he 

inisters who were admitted into her confidence, maturing their 
deadly plan. At the last moment the strong men were beginning 
to hesitate, when Catherine, the only woman among them, rox, 
majestically terrible, as a threatening Nemesis, and breaking forth, 
in her native Italian, as she was wont to do when much excited, 
overcame all their scruples by the tide of her passionate eloquence, 
Then, when the mandate of blood had been issued, the queen 
returned, with a composed demeanour, to the scene of careless plea. 
sure. Within, the palace was still filled with the blaze of cressets 
and the swell of music; without, the weapons of the assassiu 
climmered in the starlight. 

Prompted by that secret instinct which, in many delicate female 
organisations seems almost like clairvoyance, Margaret, before she 
retired to rest, clung around her mother, and giving way (princes 
though she was) to her emotions, sobbed forth upon her breast some 
misgiving question. But the heart of her mother must have been 
as hard as iron, when, at such a moment, she could put her 
daughter coldly away from her, and bid her go to her apartment. 
And now ensued all the horrors of that fearful night. The royal 
bridegroom was carried from the bridal-chamber to a prison; the 
noble old Coligny meeting his fate with a calm dignity that renders 
his death a spot of serene brightness, whereon the eye may Te 
amid the dark scenes that surround it. Delicate women protectiNy 
their dear ones with the strength and power of the tigress. Fathers 
butchered in the sight of their little children. High-born ladies 
exposed to the insolent familiarities of rude soldiers. Old men, that 
had escaped the swords of the enemy on a hundred foreign battle. 
fields, murdered by mercenary hands in their own country. An 
when the morning dawned, the weak, heartless young King Charles, 
Who, throughout the whole matter, had been treated as @ me 
nonenity, Standing at the window of his palace and firing at the 
wretched lugitives, as they fled by, as carelessly as if they had been 
a covey of partridges ; the young bride, rising from her lonely be 
where she had been lying, half dead with terror, to meet, wit 
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courteous salutations, the betrayers of her husband; the queen- 
mother going, with her usual cold, impenetrable smile upon her 
lips, to early mass in the chapel; the pale maids of honour, in 
the ante-chamber, trembling as she passed by them, and yet paying 
her all the accustomed signs of obsequious homage ;—but let us 
turn away from such hideously repulsive pictures. The massacre of 
St. Bartholomew was, after all, but partially successful—Pro- 
testantism was not even yet crushed in France. 

There is not much to be said about Margaret of Valois after 
that terrible event with which her name is so closely, but so 
innocently, connected. Her marriage with the King of Navarre 
was a loveless and childless one. ‘The image of the Duke of Guise 
was at that period too dear to her heart for her to regard her 
husband with anything save indifference; and it can hardly be 
supposed that Henry, notwithstanding her many attractions, could 
find happiness in a union that had begun under such fearful 
auspices. They never even enjoyed the shadow of conjugal peace 
together ; and, when at length Henry managed to free himself from 
the sort of honourable durance in which, for some time, he was 
kept at the French court, he left his wife never to return to her 
again. Then there came for Margaret a few years of wild pleasure, 
during which she revelled in her passion for the handsome, but 
worthless, Amboise : years that were followed by many more of 
bitter repentance, spent in a dreary chateau far away in the south, 
where she occupied her time in deeds of charity. And so she also 
fades from our sicht in her turn; but there is hope with us, as she 
departs, for the fragrance of good works is around her, and we know 
» that love too late can never fail.” And now, who is the third 
fair vision that flits by us? Her figure stoops slightly, as though 
the storms of life had swept roughly over her. There is no sunlight 
in her melancholy blue eye; no playful smile upon her lips; no 
lush upon her cheek. She is beautiful as the pale lily is beautiful 
that blossoms upon some tomb. It is Louise of Loraine, the queen 
of Henry TIT. 

_ Catherine had had so much trouble with her two first daughter’s- 
in-law (for Charles the Ninth’s consort, a heavy, stubborn German, 
Was nearly as difficult to manage as the bright wayward queen of 
Scots), that she was very cautious in choosing the third lady 
Whom she would place upon the French throne. It was, therefore, 
alter much consideration, that she fixed upon Louise of Loraine. 
* Was a subject, and would probably be meek in her new rank ; 
“eyed was not brilliant enough to make her yore —_ of 
; and she was sufficiently handsome to render any fashion ll 

bh sn Pres. however hideous it might be. And so, reso 
¥, and half-frightened at the honour which was destined for Set, 
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the girl was brought to Paris, and united to the profligate 
effeminate king, who had no heart or affection, nor anything else na 
give that was worthy to be accepted by a woman who respected 
herself. 

For a little while he was pleased with her beauty, but ere lono 
he began to neglect her, and to pay his devoirs elsewhere. Louies 
very soon discovered that in accepting the position of Queen of 
France there were other things to be taken into consideration 
besides the rainbow-tinted robes, the gorgeous train of servants, and 

.e dainty worship of ceremonious etiquette with which she was 
surrounded, and that those other things were not quite so agreeable, 
What scenes of bitter anguish the splendid apartment of the royal 
lady may have witnessed in the lone hours of midnight, when the 
weary court parade had ceased! For awhile, when for a brief 
space she was free from the golden fetters of her state, we know 
nothing. But we do know that her gentle nature changed; and 
that for the short time she wore the crown she lived a life the 
purity of which, in the midst of that corrupt court, reminds us of 
the fabled classic stream whose fresh waves flowed untainted 
beneath the salt ocean. There are few characters in history that 
excite more our compassionate sympathy than Louise ot Loraine, 
the queen who never tasted the sweets of power, the wife who 
never knew the meaning of a husband’s love, the mother who never 
felt her infant’s kiss, and who died in giving birth to a daughter, 
before her womanhood was yet well in its prime. Thrice had the 
prophecy now proved true. The third son of Henry II. sat on the 
French throne. 

Trembling lest it should be completed by Henry III. dying t 
make way for his only remaining brother, the Duke d’Alengon, 
Catherine now set about more vigorously than ever trying W 
procure for the latter a sovereignty elsewhere. After much negotia- 
tion, she at length succeeded in making him king of Poland, where 
he reigned for a few years, without doing much good or much harm 
among his subjects ; and without, we should imagine, particularly 
enjoying himself in his high dignity. The impoverished Polish 
court, with its train of turbulant nobles, was hardly a congenial 


A 


home for a young prince brought up amid the soft voluptuousness ol 
the Louvre. 

Singular was it that the four grandsons of Francis I., who 
is certainly one of the finest and most interesting characters 
French history, should have turned out such despicable men. It 1s 
an uncomfortable startling picture, that presented to us by the court 
of Henry III. It was a court where the proudest noble thought 1 
no shame to make use of the weapon of the secret assassin against 
an enemy—a court where the virtue of woman was regarded as ® 
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fable—a court bright with that cold glitter of wit which is so 
different from the gold of real genius—a court where the beautiful 
little long-haired dogs, which the taste of the king had brought into 
fashion, and which were met in the palace at every turn, were far 
truer and nobler creatures than their masters—a court where the 
clock-like ceremonial of etiquette went relentlessly on, though the 
hearts were bleeding, and the bodies fainting, of those who moved 
within its charmed circle—a court where a so-called religion glided 
about among all these different elements, and covered with a gilded 
cloak that which was darkest. When we think of all this, we 
wonder that the French revolution did not come sooner. 

Strange is the contrast between the two men who form the two 
counter figures in this sceene—Henry III. and the Duke of Guise. 
Henry, curled, perfumed, in flowing womanish apparel, with jewels 
shining upon his bare neck—a king to whom luxury was as his 
life, with whom the invention of some new way of practising an 
old vice was the surest rode to a dukedom—a king who saw more 
of his dogs than of his ministers, who understood better the art 
of arranging a lace ruffle than that of statecraft, who knew about 
as much of the lower orders in his own dominions as he did of those 
in the Indies. The duke, sunburnt, soldier-like, somewhat sparing 
of his words, and seldom appearing in any other dress but his 
uniform—a man whose restless intellect and ambition delighted in 
struggling after something—a man to be feared in the council and 
in the field—a man who, notwithstanding his haughty bearing, 
could grant a favour with a grace that made him the idol of his 
inferiors—a man who would not have scrupled to perform any 
action, however unjustifiable, that suited his own ends, and would 
not have shrunk from owning it afterwards. 

These qualities of the duke—namely, his ambition, his daring, 
and his popularity—were the final causes of his downfal. Long 
ago, when the queen-mother denied him her daughter’s hand, he had 
had a gentle hint of the sort of treatment he might expect from the 
Valois, did he presume too far; but that hint had been utterly 
unheeded by him. Each year his intellect had grown more 
commanding ; each year his desire to shine in the public view had 
increased ; while the hearts of the people had been only too ready to 
turn away from their unworthy morarch, and to do homage to a 
man who was in so many respects the kind of hero the; French 
delight to worship. There is little doubt that Guise did cherish 
thoughts of one day sitting on the throne of France. 

It may be (since the King of Navarre, the only man 
hearer to the crown than himself, was still a Protestant) he hoped 
to obtain the high position by peaceful right of inheritance, when 
the king, whose health had been much shattered by the irregularities 
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of his life, should die; it may be that he meditated Upon reaching 
it by fouler means. His proud self-assurance made him take te 
pains to conceal his aspirations than prudence would have dictated 
The keen-sighted queen-mother must have perceived the bent ¢ 
his mind quite as soon as did the king ; and yet she had very little 
to do with the treacherous deed that terminated the duke’s career, 
Perhaps she had such confidence in her own subtilty that she 
deemed herself quite able to discover and to frustrate any design he 
micht form; perhaps she regarded his military talents as to 
valuable to the country to be readily parted with ; perhaps as long 
as he remained in his present position, she rather liked to have his 
name to hold threateningly over Henry, when he was refractory 
about doing her will, just as Italian mothers hold over their children 
the name of the dreaded Beffana. be this as it might, Catherine, 
though she may have been aware of it, certainly assisted her son 
neither in the maturing nor the execution of his ambitious scheme. 
If the reader would vividly picture to himself the last great 
crime that was connected with the name of Valois, let him, if ever 
he is on his way by the railroad from Paris to Bayonne, pause at 
Blois, and wait until the last crimson hue with which the fiery hand 
of evening tinges the breast of the Loire has died away, and uutl 
the holy saints and martyrs on the roof of the cathedral look like 
aérial shadows in the twilight,—then he should enter the fine old 
chateau, whose very entrance is like a realisation of a dream of the 
past ; and as he wanders through its deserted rooms, with the moon. 
beams faintly streaming in through the narrow windows, recal the 
day when the great Duke of Guise entered that castle for the last 
time. He will see the noble victim standing beside the fire in the 
hall, overcome by that strange shivering that would seem to have 
been an omen of his approaching fate. He will hear the clash ot 
arms as the assassins rush forth from their hiding-place; he will 
behold the king—that would have been—issue from his apartmett, 
and spurn with his foot the dead body of the man to whom, when 
alive, he would not have dared to have spoken an uncourtedus 
word. He will peep into the bed-chamber of the queen-mother, 
and perceive that, though her eyes are fixed upon a book of devo- 
tion, there is a dark flush of excitement on her cheek. He wil 
pass through the room where the beautiful Marie D’ Ausnail, th? 
duke’s kinswoman, kneels, sending forth cries for vengeance 
Heaven. He will listen to the hurried whispers among the terror 
stricken servants upon the stairs. He will watch the maids . 
honour as they glide along, with haggard faces, in their gorg™ 
robes, trying to perform the hollow farce of going as carelessly % 
usual about their ordinary occupations. He will catch the sou” 
of angry murmurs among the more powerful nobles ; he will ds 
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tincuish their dark countenances lowering around him. By the 
time he has realised all this, he will be very glad to find himself in 
the bright tide of moonlight that streams down outside upon the 
river, and to hear the distant steam-whistle re-assuring him as to 
the fact that he is still in the nineteenth century. 

Wild, we know, was the cry of rage and anguish that rose from 
the French people when the story of their hero’s murder was told in 
the stifling workshops of the Parisian artisan, and in the hut of the 
peasant on the mountains of Auvergne. But we know not what 
were the words spoken by Margaret of Valois, when, in her lonely 
castle, the news reached her that Henry, Duke of Guise, had fallen 
assassinated in the home of her ancestors, at the entrance to her 
brother’s apartment. It was very, very satisfactory for Catherine 
de Medici that this was the last time that she appeared conspicuously 
in public affairs. It was on one of those occasions which are so 
frequent in French history, when the Parisian mob took it into 
their heads to play, for a few days, at liberty and fraternity. The 
streets were barricaded ; the soldiery were, for a moment, daunted 
by the fury of the populace. The King sat in his palace, alter- 
nately querulously complaining of the troubles of sovereignty and 
calling for a cup of claret. His favourites stood around him, 
playing with the golden cords of their sword-knots. The members 
of the Chambers were beginning to feel not very comfortable upon 
their seats. It was then that the courage of Catherine rose to meet 
the urgent necessity of the hour. Boldly she faced the impending 
storm, and by her majestic bearing, her gracious yet commanding 
words, and, above all, by her admirable tact, quieted, and in a 
measure subdued, the people. On that day there must have been 
something of the solemn dignity of the great Lorenzo in the face of 
the old queen, and something of his spirit must have mingled 
with her own. 

We would rather not dwell on such scenes as the death of Cathe- 
rine de Medici. The silver censor, the chanted prayer, the gleaming 
taper, were there. But let us pause before we look any further. 
Let us draw close the curtains of the funeral bed, and turn away. 
There are few names in the annals of the world that are written in 
darker characters than that of this queen of France. Yet we can- 
not help speaking of her more leniently than it is usually the 
custom to do, when we remember the pestilential moral atm: sphere 
that was spread over all Italy at the time of her youth, and consider 
the iron bands which the Church of Rome (at that epoch when her 
empire was beginning to totter) rivetted upon the souls and bodies 
of her faithful votaries. She was certainly a woman of great talent, 
of high capacity for rule, of dauntless courage, and of much 
delicate tact in diplomacy. Had her heart been trained as carefully 
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as her mind ; had she been brought up under a liberal, instead of an 
arbitrary government; had her perceptor been a William of 
Orange, instead of a Clement VII.,—we might have had i 
write her story in very different words. When, therefore, we tury 
back to our days, after gazing upon Catherine de Medici and her 
times, let it not be with a pharisaical congratulation to ourselyes 
that we are not as she; but rather let it be with joyful thankfulness 
that we live in an age when soft-handed toleration touches tenderly 
even the erring conscience, when the gentler instincts of woman 
have so large a room for development, when her intellect has other 
fields in which to display itself besides that of subtle intrigue, 
when purer manners characterise at least the surface of society, 
when Christian refinement shrinks from the mere idea of physical 
torture, when the higher ranks deem it their glory to shed the light 
of thought on those below them, when religion and education walk 
hand-in-hand through the nations. True, as must always be the 
case while the world continues in its present state, the bright spint 
of improvement has still something of evil mixed with it, even as 
the radiant goddess of the morning was united to her grey, 
withered spouse. 

But be not therefore, discouraged, ye noble workers, who march 
in the van of the mighty army of progress. Though narrow minds, 
which comprehend not this law of imperfection inseparable from all 
things human, industriously chronicle each flaw in your good and 
excellent labours, and cry out “ failure’? around your path, go on, 
in faith and hope, and the excellency of perfect light at the end 
shall be yours, 

Auice KING. 
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THE OUTCAST’S RETURN 


























. Sap years have onward sped, and now, at last, 

““ I stand again upon my native shore ; 

" My soul is full of sorrow for the past : 

y 2 Once back at home, I'll wander forth no more. 

M 

er As yonder mansion slowly I descry, 

, What countless scenes upon my memory throng! 


What yearning tears suffuse my weary eye! 





al | For kind, familiar faces how I long! 

it 

a: Home of my heart? thou cherished spot of earth, 

. = Kchoes of childhood hover round thee still ; 

+ The sounds of nimble footfall, joyous mirth, 

s And well-loved voices, seem the air to fill. 

Y : No change has come to thee; thou art the same, 
q As when I last beheld thee, calm and grey ; 

7 ‘ But they that peopled thee, and went and came, 

; - Within thy walls, long since—oh where are they ? 

l ” 

1 = I dream my father stands before me now, 

’ i My mother’s gentle hand is on my head, 

1 My sister’s kiss is on my burning brow,— 


Oh, answer me! but say not they are dead. 


q The sighing winds alone can make reply, 

As on they rush against the woodland sere ; 
Methinks I can discern their tearful cry : 

‘* Begone from hence—thou wilt not find them here. 


‘“Go seek them in the churchyard, chill and pale, 
Where yews and willows cast a kindred shade, 

Where humble headstones tell their simple tale, 
And pious garlands lingeringly fade.” 


Thither I’ll wend my way—they slumber there, 
Beneath those narrow mounds of freshest sod-— 
To wish them back with me I cannot dare— 


I'll think of them, and commune with my God. 
C. M. C. 
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THE BRAVE HEART 


E1guTren hundred years ago a city in Italy was buried ip a sud 
den fall of ashes from Mount Vesuvius; by excavations durins th 
last century it has been disinterred. Human skeletons have been 
found in the very places and attitudes in which the Spuit. had lef 
the body; some as though struck down by a sudden panic, some jp 
the act of flight, some (for such is human nature) in treasyr. 
houses under ground, as though gold were better than life itself 
Many, indeed, did escape, but many perished, some of whom cull 
have escaped, and to these our story turns. There were foun 
more than one armed skeleton, the armour perfect, and the bones 
within, for eighteen centuries dead and dry. These were Roma 
soldiers—sentries in the streets; their skeletons were erect, with 
weapons grasped in their hands; they died at their posts, faithful 
to their charge up to the last. 

These men have been wondered at—nay, almost blamed—te. 
cause they must have had a chance of saving their lives and did not 
use it. Pliny, the naturalist, was among those who perished by the 
same eruption ; he appears to have crossed the Bay of Naples, from 
a place of safety ; led by no call of duty, but by a desire to view 
the phenomena of nature. We do not call him a martyr to sciene, 
as he has been called; we honour the faithful sentinels more than 
the curious philosopher. If death is to overtake us suddenly, may 
it find us at our posts, in our own appointed work, in the conditia 
of life to which God has called us ! 

Assuredly, among the acts of true chivalry in which the histone 
of our wars abound, we should give a proper place to the steadiast 
ness and faithfulness shown forth by many of our soldiers in tle 
army before Sebastopol, who, though well-nigh worn out, refused t 
be exempted from any part of their fatigue duty, lest an undue 
share of work should fall upon their comrades. Let such men have 
their due meed of honour. We are, most of us, too ready to lavish 
our praises on deeds of brilliant daring, so as to leave but a scallf 
measure for patient endurance and duties fulfilled. But, whe! 
soldiers tell the tale of their battles, when grateful nations sing the 
song of those who fought so well, they may enshrine among ther 
records of heroism many a brave work which has been done by 
standing firm. We can well believe that the severest of all ti 
of courage and discipline must be when a ship or a regiment » 
ordered to remain for awhile in an exposed position, suffering hea'y 
losses, awaiting the appointed time for it to return fire or come 2” 
action. A reckless charge has often lost a battle. The Boma 
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did not disdain to praise one of their generals for having vanquished 
his enemy by delays ; and though they ennobled one by the name of 
the “sword,” they reserved their highest honours for a third, whom 
they surnamed the “ buckler.”’ They rightly estimated who would 
be of most service’to the State, as counsellers or defenders—valorous 
but discreet ; wise in hall and fortunate in field. It is easy to sit 
at home, and plan out work for other people to do; but it requires 
agreat combination of gifts to face the difficulties which start up as 
the work is going on; for then steady, determined purpose comes 
into play, which will surmount obstacles; not rashness, which 
never foresees them; nor yet obstinacy, which will stop before them 
till the opportunity of advancing is lost. 

‘England expects every man to do his duty!’’ So Nelson 
signalled to his fleet in Trafalgar Bay. Was there not, in these 
words, something more sublime and soul-stirring than in Napoleon’s 
memorable address to his army in Egypt—‘‘Soldiers! from the 
summits of yonder Pyramids forty ages are looking down upon 
you”’—for the one appealed to Patriotism, the other to (so-called) 
Glory! So, too, with different words on their lips, these two men 
died. Nelson, a few hours afterwards, in the cockpit of the ‘“ Vic- 
tory, murmuring, “I die content ’’—Napoleon, at St. Helena, 
discrowned and (as he himself accounted it) dishonoured ; his am- 
bition foiled, and his vanity mortified; yet, by the ruling passion 
breaking forth in death, the conqueror fancied himself once more at 
the head of his army. If the world lasts long, the fame of Nelson 
and of Collingwood will be reckoned above that of Napoleon and 
Soult; for future generations will see things in truer light, not 
— by the glitter with which the world’s heroes are painted for 
awhile, 

For the business of life the surest test of all things is, whether 
they will last. Thus we try many of the things which we buy and 
sell; thus we may try other things which we cannot buy or sell— 
our objects in life, our pleasures, and our hopes. Achilles, the 
hero of Grecian legends, made his choice, wisely and nobly, between 
the two destinies offered to him, preferring a life short and full of 
glory to the alternative of length of days spent in inglorious ease. 
Yet Solomon’s aspirations took a higher range, when he asked, not 
lor long life, nor riches, nor victory over his enemies, but for a wise 
and understanding heart. Be this our prayer—the heart steadfast, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord! 

In the daily works of peace, as well as in the wild whirls of war, 
there is need of manly hearts and Christian courage. There are 
Perilous employments of varied characters, all of which suit brave 
men, but not cowards. Some who would dare to rush up to the 
cauuon’s mouth, would shrink back from the stifling smoke and 
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THE BRAVE HEART 


crackling flame among which the fire-brigade-man has his daily 
duties ; and the latter, perhaps, would not have gone alone, as Georss 
Stephenson, into the workings of a coal-pit, to try a new safety-lamy 
for the first time, at a blower of inflammable gas. In seaport towns 
by night or by day, when the word is passed that a ship is Mi 
danger, volunteers crowd down to the beach to ‘‘ man the lifeboat” 
or to render aid. If they save the crew, and themselves return jp 
safety, it is considered a thing of course; if they perish it is soon 
forgotten. It has happened that when a ship has struck, and even 
the rockets are useless, some brave man from the shore, watching 
his opportunity, has followed the receding wave, with a coil of rope 
in his hand, and has thus established a communication with the 
wreck. Such instances are not uncommon, and men may obtain, 
for a while, reputation for boldness thereby, but surely thus will. 
ingly to risk one’s life, not for hope of earthly gain, but to save the 
lives of others, deserves the higher name of heroism. 

In ancient Rome no decoration was accounted more glorious 
than that which was awarded for saving the life of a citizen; but 
many ages passed away before the institution of any distinction, 
such as our own Victoria Cross, not restricted, according to tradi. 
tions of feudal time, to a few privileged classes, but to be won ant 
worn by the last-joined recruit as well as by his commanding officer. 
It is on that very account the badge of honour most prized by al 
ranks in our services, as a token of personal valour and self-devotion 
More recently another decoration has been instituted, tne Albert 
medal, to be awarded for acts of bravery, such as those described 
above, to such persons as shall endanger their own lives in saving, 
or endeavouring to save, the lives of others from shipwreck or othe 
peril of the sea. 

There is something truly noble in every work which hones 
hearted men deliberately undertake. Many a quiet library, 
laboratory, could tell of patient students, who have been willing ® 
sacrifice comfort and health, not, as some do, in unequal exchange, 
for wealth and position in the world, but simply with the hone 
purpose of becoming benefactors to mankind, by setting forth truth 
and advancing civilisation. Great and useful works are often 
slow growth, requiring the labour of many generations ; let pra 
belong to all who have contributed to bring them to periectio' 
either by successes or by failures; true, manly hearts are abot 
all jealousies. | 

Yet it requires a certain amount of courage to face the detract! 
and ill-will wkich seem to beset most of the benefactors of mankint 
in their turn. Harvey owns that his doctrine of the circulation a 
the blood, cost him his practice ; and gained him, instead, the rept: 
tation of being a madman, while the few who believed, denied biz 
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che credit of of his discovery, on account of its very simplicity. So 
+ was with Jenner, so also with Columbus, among the courtiers of 
Ferdinand and Isabella : so also with Kepler, who, in the language 
of his own science of astronomy, assigned to his discoveries a period 
of two hundred years before they should again come full into view, 
and be recognised as part of the great system of nature. We are also 
reminded of the famous clause in Lord Bacon’s will, “ My writings 
I leave to foreign nations ; and, when I am forgotten, to my own.”’ 
Assuredly among the heroes whose names are written in God’s 
Book, (though man may know them not), there are very many of 
those single-hearted men, who have, as people say, “ sacrificed 
themselves for an idea ;’’ that is, who have believed, whether rightly 
or wrongly, that God has given them some special work to do, and 
so, at all risks and cost, they have been willing to face the storms of 
opposition, and the cold winds of ridicule, if only they could deliver 
their consciences. By such agents God has brought about (if we 
may say so) almost all the special interventions of His Providence 
which the world has ever seen; moreover, on such principles, He has 
planned the world of nature, that everything should have one main 
work to do, and that it should do that work to the full. We may 
learn a lesson, simple though it may be, from the Russian horn. 
music. It is a system in which each performer has an instrument 
which will produce but one note; yet the effect of a well-tuned 
band, is said to be unparalleled; inasmuch as, in musical language, 
the guality of tone is almost faultless, if precision in execution be 
obtained. 

So it is in life. It has been well said that there is waiting for 
each one of us some work in the world, unfulfilled as yet, which we 
ourselves, better than any one else, can do and ought todo. Our 
one note may not be very loud, yet if it comes in at the right time 
it will make true harmony. Let us learn what it is, and then let 
our patience and our courage have their perfect work ; to serve our 
God without fear, in holiness and righteousness before Him, all the 
days of our life. 

“ We know that Thou art true, and doest the will of God in 
truth: neither carest Thou for any man, for Thou regardest not the 
person of man.’”? Thus the enemies of our Lord, though with 
treachery in their hearts, bore their testimony of Him. Such is the 
noble fearlessness, the brave independence, which He will give to 
every one of His true followers. The word courage signifies that one 
has a good heart—a, true and honest heart: it is the noblest thing which 
this earth can show. ‘There is nothing from which such a heart will 
shrink, if it knows that it should be done; there is nothing which 
itcan be made to do against its will; and yet such a true and honest 
heart has no will of its own, but God’s will is its will im all things. 
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288 MARTIN LUTHER 


The coward serves many masters, for he is the slave of 
one of whom he is afraid; not so the true man—the 


every 


man of 


courage: ‘‘One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren,” 
This is moral courage: it has its work in holding ground as wel] 9s 
in gaining it; in suffering as well as in doing. 

This is the path by which men have reached the temple of fame. 


this is the faith by which the servants of God have won they 
cTOWLS, FT. 


MARTIN LUTHER 


My thoughts are busy with the past—I catch the voices low, 
In which Echo whispers me a tale of three hundred years ago ; 
Forgive me if I think aloud, or if, perchance, I seem 
Forgetful of the present, while of byegone days I dream. 

To an ancient city on the Rhine the people wend their way, 
For emperor and princes are gathered there to-day ; 

Electors, too, and bishops, the great ones of the land, 

In all their show and splendour around the emperor stand. 

But who is he, that simple man, alone advancing now, 

Facing that vast assembly with calm and steadfast brow ! 

He speaks, and with his mighty words soon Germany is ringing, 
And to his arm—his feeble arm—all Germany is clinging ; 

For in that mighty empire no name is half so dear 

As his, the lowly peasant’s son—the monk for many a year! 
Till day broke in—the longed-for day—upon his weary night, 
And Luther spread, rejoicing, its flood of life and light! 
Counselling, guiding each and all, with tender, watchful care, 
So prompt to soothe their sorrows, so swift their joys to share. _ 
Oh, how they loved him while he lived ! and when he came to die— 
I hear no words from Echo now—I hear a nation’s cry ! 
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EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE.—PARIS, 186+. 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM,—A GOLD MEDAL, 
Over Eighty Two Competitors. 


THE WHEE 


The Best and Simplest in use. Noted for Quiet Movement, Easy Manipu- 
lation, and Beauty of Work performed. Adopted by the Nobility and Gentry, 
Over 250,000 sold. Every Machine Warranted. 

Prospectuses post-free and Instruction Gratis. 


THE RECENT IMPROVEMENTS AND ADDITIONS FOR BINDING, CORDING, BRAIDING, 
EMBROIDERING, &c. 


The WHEELER & WILSON HAND MACHINE, price £10 0 0 


In Walnut Case, very compact for Travellers. 
Sewing Machine Castors, very simple and easily attached, price 6s. per set. 


139, REGENT STREET, W., & 43, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
Prospectuses Post Free. | 








fe” STEAM ENGINES, SCREW AND PADDLE STEAMERS .@9 - 
Elegant, Useful and Instructive Presents. ? ? 


CATALOGTJE FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


GEORGE RICHARDSON & CO., 


Central Chambers 17 South Castle-st., LIVERPOOL. 


(LATE BROADGREEN) j 
An immense variety of Vertical, Horizontal, Locomotive and 
Marine Steam Engines from 6s 6d to £5 each. Metallic 
Model Screw and Paddle Steamers and Sailing Yachts from 5s 
to £20 each, All thoroughly tested previous to dispatch, 
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From A. COUNT, Esq. 
Her Majesty‘s Ship Cumberland. 
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Travelling Dressing Bags, Dressing Case, 


Writing Cases, Courier Bags, Hand B 
ENAMELLED LEATHER BAGS, KNAPSACKS, 
Portmanteaus and Trunks all sizes, 


7) PORTRAIT ALBUMS of the new 

bd A FOR 25, 50, 100, 200 500, or 1,000 PORTRAITS, 

Si WRITING CASES of every kind (a choice of 1000) 
M1) DRESSING BAGS ‘or Ladies and Gentlemen, fitted from 808 to 
Te DRESSING CASES from 15s, to £20.. 


| FAMILY & POCKET BIBLES, rare , 
ii AND CHURCH SERVICES, — 


IN PLAIN & ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, ADAPTED TOR PRE 


')) Elegant ENVELOPE CASES, 18. |, CARD CASES in great van ; 
)) Ditto BLOTTING BOOKS, 10s.6d. | INKSTANDS, Mounted, %.6t 
| TEA CADDIES, 10s. 6d.to3Gus, | BOOKSLIDES, ditto, 5s. 6d, i 
| )*© HAND BAGS, 85. 6d. to 2 Gus. ‘WORK BOXES, 7s. 6d. to 2 gu 
*i)|\ )) Elegant RETICULES, 10s. 6d. ‘STATIONERY CABINETS, fi 
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}\|| |) SCRAP BOOKS and ALBUMS. PURSES, 1s. to 40s. 
), BRONZES. ‘JEWEL CASES, 15s. 64, 
|) FANS. CASES of SCISSORS. SCENT CASES of 2 and4 
/* ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES, OPERA GLASSES, 7s. 6d. tov 
| CARD TRAYS, in China, &., 15s, SMELLING BOTTLES, 
| | POSTAGE SCALES, 2s. 6d. to 30s. | Single, 2s. 6d. to 50s. 
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BAGATELLE BOARDS OF ALL SIZES. | : 


CROQUET. se... 2,00 

penal se the set, with Book of Rules. 

im), rate full size set for 30s. The Club boxwood set the 
ij)» can be made) 60s. All Croquet sent carriage paid to 

}}) 3. way Station in England on prepayment. 

sil wt A CHOICE OF 700 SETS. 




















